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ABSTRACT 

This study examines higher education reforms in the 15 
European Union member states and 3 European Free Trade Association co\intries 
between 1980-98, identifying trends, convergences, and divergences between 
the coiintries and changes in the management and control of higher education 
institutions, particularly as they relate to financing and quality control. 
After an introduction. Chapter 1, "Legislation for Change," examines policies 
iinderlying reform and instruments employed to formulate auid enforce these 
policies. Chapter 2, "Management, Finance, and Control," discusses reforms 
affecting higher education management, financing, and quality control, noting 
the responsibilities of higher education institutions and regional and 
national governments. Chapter 3, "Access and Wastage," highlights changes in 
entry requirements and access routes for r^ntraditipnal students . Chapter- 4, 
"Financial Aid to Students, " examines major changes in public financial 
support for students. Chapter 5, "Curriculum and Teaching," examines chauiges 
in the structure of higher education, course planning, teaching methods, 
student assessment, and faculty training. Chapter 6, "Internationalisation," 
discusses the opening of higher education to international influences (e.g., 
course provision and cooperation and exchange of students and staff) . Chapter 
7, "Conclusions and Future Perspectives," discusses possible future reforms. 

A small companion document titled "Profile of... Two Decades of Reform in 
Higher Education in Europe: 1980 Onwards" offers brief discussions of the 
motivation for the study, methodology, entrepreneurial culture in higher 
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education, quality evaluation, student diversity, structural renewal, and 
higher education in the Europe of tomorrow. (Contains 31 references.) (SM) 
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Higher education has long been recognised as an instrument of cultural, social and economic 
advancement for societies and for their individual members. During the latter half of the 20th century, a 
rising proportion of the European population from mixed socio-economic backgrounds asserted their 
right to higher education to acquire new skills or to improve them throughout adult life. This met with the 
full support of the educational authorities which viewed such a development as a catalyst for cultural 
and economic prosperity. It is important to remember that, across the European Union, the number of 
students has more than doubled in the last twenty years. They now number more than twelve million. 
This surge in demand forced European countries to review their educational offer in relation to 
availability, relevance, quality, cost and efficiency. In order to provide a better understanding of the 
developments in this area during the past 20 years, Eurydice, the Information Network on Education in 
Europe, was asked to prepare the current study covering the EU and EFTA/EEA countries. 



In an attempt to identify the major factors that have shaped reforms during the period under 
consideration, the answer seems to lie as much in the unprecedented influence economic and social 
life has gained over public higher education as in the increased emphasis on its quality. These were a 
result of governments relaxing their tight control over higher education by making institutions more 
autonomous. While public authorities for the most part set only general parameters for operation, they 
used the quality of the product as a yardstick for funding and thus ensured institutional accountability. 
The economic world, in its public and private forms, was asked to step in and act both as adviser in 
questions of administration, quality assurance and curricular design, as well as sponsor. 

The study reveals that the reforms undertaken in Europe over the last twenty years, while retaining 
certain national particularities, increasingly displayed common dimensions and trends. The 
strengthening of European cooperation in the area of higher education appears to be a widely shared 
desire. This is undoubtedly the product of Community action in this field over many years, in particular 
the Erasmus programme. An important milestone was reached last year with the adoption of the 
Declaration of Bologna by twenty-nine countries on the development of a European Higher Education 
Area. It is hoped that such an area will promote better European-wide recognition and transferability of 
study attainments, ever greater mobility of the academic community, strengthened cooperation in quality 
assurance and a review of higher education structures.J'he impetus created by this Declaration-should 
lead the participating countries into the 3rd Millennium and guide their higher education policies in the 
direction of ever closer cooperation. 



Viviane Reding 
Commissioner Education and Culture 
February 2000 
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Comparative analysis of 
higher education reforms 
between 1 980 and 1 998 



introauciion 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the expansion of higher education in European countries began during the 1960s, higher 
education policy has increasingly been the focus of interest and the subject of international comparison 
as exemplified by publications such as those of Neave and Van Vught (1991), Gellert (1993), or 
Goedegebuure et al. (1994). Countries and institutions are more and more likely to examine the 
experiences of their peers abroad before embarking on reforms or changes to their own systems. 
Although education policy is primarily the responsibility of individual Member States according to the 
principle of subsidiarity. Article 1 26 of the Maastricht Treaty recognised for the first time the responsibility 
of the European Community to promote cooperation in education between European countries. In 1991, 
a Memorandum on Higher Education in the European Community was published by the European 
Commission as a contribution to the ongoing debate in Member States on the policies necessary to 
develop their higher education systems to meet the changing needs of the 21st century. The 
Memorandum identified five critical areas for the future development of higher education: participation 
in and access to higher education, partnership with economic life, continuing education, open and 
distance learning, and the European dimension in higher education. The importance of student mobility, 
the international role of higher education, the need for strategic management at institutional level as well 
as the issues of quality and finance were addressed in this Memorandum. The document was widely 
distributed and discussed throughout the European Community during 1992 and the responses 
contributed to the development of European Commission proposals for European initiatives in the higher 
education field. 

Earlier Community action programmes in education, beginning with the first action programme adopted 
in 1976, had made cooperation in higher education a priority. Closer international links between higher 
education institutions in Europe have been developed as a result of the various Community programmes 
launched in 1987 to promote student mobility and partnerships between institutions, such as Erasmus, 
Lingua (now part of the Socrates programme) and through EU-funded research programmes. 
Furthermore, reforms in some European countries have been linked to or motivated by specific 
European Union initiatives such as the system for the mutual recognition of professional qualifications, 
the European Credit Transfer System (ECTS) or the European pilot project for evaluating quality in higher 
education. 

The aim of this study is to examine reforms in the higher education sector in the fifteen European Union 
Member States and the three EFTA/EEA countries between 1980 and 1998 and to identify the main 
trends together with the convergences and divergences between the different countries. This study of 
the European Union and EFTA/EEA countries therefore represents a unique opportunity to investigate 
the context for, and the direction of, reforms in higher education in Europe during the 1980s and 1990s. 
It examines and compares the nature and timing of reforms in the different countries during a period of 
- considerable economic, political and social change and increasing internationalisation. 

I 1. SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

' All European countries have seen a massive increase in the size of the higher education sector since 

World War II. This has been reflected both in the increase in the number and diversity of higher 
education institutions and the increase in the number of applicants for places in higher education. In 
most countries, expansion was greatest during the 1960s, while in others (Spain, Ireland, Austria, 

i Portugal and Iceland) most expansion took place during the 1980s. In Spain, Ireland and Portugal, 

accession to the European Community and the availability of European funding played an important part 
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in the growth of higher education. Figure 0.1 (European Commission, Eurydice, Eurostat, 2000, p. 104) 
shows the trends in the number of students in higher education from 1975/76 to 1996/97. 



Figure 0.1 : Trends in the number of students 
in tertiary education (ISCED 5, 6, 7), from 1975/76 to 1996/97 
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Additional notes 

Germany; Figures prior to 1990 refer to the old Lender, 

Sweden and Norway; Reference year is 1985/86. 

United Kingdom; Data for years prior to 1982 do not include nursing and paramedic students. 

Iceiand: Only full-time students are included. 

Explanatory note 

The growth index is obtained by dividing the number of students of the different years (1980. 1985, 1990, 1995 and 1996) by 
the number in the reference year (in most cases, 1975). 
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The increased demand for places in higher education during the 1960s and 1970s was partly the result 
of an increase in the size of the age group leaving upper secondary school. However, it was also the 
consequence of raised social expectations after the war as a greater proportion of the age group 
achieved the qualifications needed for entry to university. Since 1980, changes in the European labour 
market, particularly the move away from heavy industry towards more service-based employment, have 
reinforced the demand for higher-level training to improve employment prospects in most European 
countries. Despite the decrease in the number of school-leavers seen in most countries since 1985, the 
demand for higher education has continued to increase in most countries as young people and adults 
choose to obtain further qualifications before entering a very competitive job market. Only in the Belgian 
French Community, Germany, France and the Netherlands has the number of higher education students 
begun to level out during the mid-1990s. Reforms relating to access to higher education have therefore 
been a focus of this study. 

The labour market changes appear also to have become increasingly important in the planning of higher 
education programmes at both national and local level, leading to the creation of more vocationally- 
oriented higher education courses for both young people and adults and stimulating closer links 
between business and the higher education institutions. In most countries this was reflected in the 
restructuring of higher education during the 1980s by upgrading specialist training colleges (e.g. 
teacher and social work training, artistic and musical education) to higher education level and by 
expanding the non-university sector to provide more technically-based higher education. 



Another major influence on the higher education systems of the European countries during the period 
covered by the study has been the economic recession and the resulting restrictions on public spending 
which most countries experienced during the 1980s as a result of the 1970s oil crisis. After a brief 
recovery during the early 1990s, many countries imposed further reductions in public spending as a 
result of decreases in GDP during the mid-1990s and in order to meet the Maastricht criteria for 
Monetary Union. Since European higher education systems are substantially publicly financed, most 
have experienced real decreases in funding which have been exacerbated by the simultaneous 
increase in the demand for student places. In many countries this has stimulated changes in the 
systems for allocating public funds, with a move towards the awarding of contracts based on 
competitive bidding by institutions. In some countries, institutions have also been encouraged to look 
for funds from alternative sources such as regional governments or industry, or to look abroad for 
students and research funds. In planning terms, this increased market exposure has been seen as a 
way of improving the competitiveness and therefore the quality of higher education provision, as well as 
a way of reducing public costs. In order to perform well in a more market-oriented environment, the 
management of higher education institutions has had to become more efficient and professional, and 
capable of planning and delivering a marketable service. The development of institutional management 
has been reinforced by reforms in many countries giving institutions increased autonomy, particularly 
over their budgets and the planning of courses. 



This study therefore looks at the changes in the management and control of higher education 
institutions, particularly in relation to financing and quality control. It also examines the ways countries 
have tried to increase the'cb^st-effectiveness of higher education by reducing student dropout and 
shortening the time taken by students to acquire a higher education qualification. This is reflected in 
adjustments to the student financial aid systems and by changes in the structure and length of higher 
education courses, both of which form a focus of this study. 



At the same time, the enlargement of the European Union and the increasing internationalisation of the 
economies have encouraged countries to compare the quality and competitiveness of their higher 
education systems. In addition, as mentioned above, European action programmes have influenced the 
developments of links between higher education institutions across Europe. This study therefore also 
looks at reforms aimed at increasing the internationalisation of higher education in Europe. 
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However, although the European countries in this study shared many similar demographic, economic 
and social trends, the different historical, political and cultural contexts in which these operated meant 
that the response in terms of reforms to the higher education system differed from country to country. 
More country-specific factors such as the return to democratic rule in Spain, Portugal and Greece, the 
break-up of the Soviet Union, the devolution of responsibility to the Communities in Belgium and the 
decentralisation of power over education in Spain influenced the direction and timing of reforms in 
higher education. The differences as well as the similarities among European countries are therefore a 
focus of this study. 



The national descriptions' used as the basis for this study were written, always in close consultation with 
the national Eurydice units, either by independent experts or by experts within the Ministry responsible 
for higher education. The view of the reform process which these exemplify is, therefore, primarily that 
of the national or regional government which oversees the higher education sector. In order to ensure 
that a similar range of issues was addressed, all country descriptions were based on the same 
framework. Furthermore, the definitions of the key concepts were agreed before the study began. 

Although the great majority of studies of higher education focus on the university sector, this study 
attempted, where possible, to encompass both the university and the non-university sectors since the 
latter has undergone considerable expansion and change during the period under review. In order to 
have a consistent basis for comparison in all European countries, the importance of clearly 
distinguishing between higher education and further education or other lower-level post-secondary, non- 
tertiary, education was emphasised. 

Higher education was defined for this study as: 

All post-secondary education for which at least an upper secondary school-leaving certificate or 
equivalent is required and which leads to a higher-level qualification. It comprises courses 
classified at new ISCED 97^ levels 5 and 6. Where appropriate, reforms relating both to 
universities and to other types of non-university higher education institutions have been 
included. 

The .aim of this study was to focus primarily on the changes in higher education which resulted from 
identifiable national or regional policy, depending on the locus of responsibility for higher education, and 
to link reform to relevant legislation or published policy documents. It was, however, recognised that in 
some areas of higher education such as curriculum and teaching, which are primarily the responsibility 
of the institutions, change may be the result of institutional initiatives. In this study, such changes would 
only be considered to constitute a reform if they gave rise to a policy intended to ensure that such 
change is also implemented in other higher education institutions or at other levels of the system. 

A reform was defined as: 

Any substantive, intentional change to the higher education system which has emanated from 
specific government or regional policy. It may affect a specific area only, such as finance, or may 
cover a much wider area such as the entire structure of higher education. The responsibility for 
the implementation of reforms may lie at different levels, including that of the individual 
institution. 



' The national descriptions are contained in the CD-ROM attached to this study. 
2 International Standard Classification for Education. 



2. DEFINITIONS 
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It should be emphasised that the relationship between policy, legislation and reform varies between 
European countries and this will be discussed in Chapter 1: Legislation for Change. 

The study focuses on reforms between 1980 and 1998. This time span was chosen because it covers a 
period of considerable change in European higher education and allows for meaningful comparison 
between different countries. However, there were significant earlier reforms, the effect of which was only 
felt during the period covered by the study and these changes were taken into account in the analysis. 

3. STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 

This study has a two-part structure. The first part is a comparative analysis of the reforms in higher 
education based on the national descriptions provided by the fifteen ED Member States and the three 
EFTA/EEA countries. The second part consists of the national descriptions themselves, one for each 
country, with separate reports for Scotland and the rest of the UK and for the French and Flemish 
Communities of Belgium. As the higher education sector in the Belgian German-speaking Community is 
limited to a very small number of institutions (for teacher training, nursing and allied studies) and since 
most students pursue their studies in the Belgian French Community or in Germany, separate 
information for the German-speaking Community is therefore not included. Both the comparative 
analysis and the national descriptions employ the same structure based on the main areas of reform: 



Introduction 

Chapter 1: Legislation for Change 

Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Control 

Chapter 3: Access and Wastage 

Chapter 4: Financial Aid to Students 

Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching 

Chapter 6: Internationalisation 

Chapter 7: Conclusions and Future Perspectives 



The Introduction sets the scene for describing the reforms in higher education. In the national 
descriptions, it includes a brief history of higher education in the country, describes the main social, 
political, demographic and economic context for the reforms described in the rest of the document, and 
explains the role and structure of higher education, including details of the different institutions which 
offered higher education in 1998. 



Chapter 1: Legislation for Change examines the policies underlying reform and takes a closer look at 
the instruments employed to formulate and enforce these policies. Memoranda, position papers, White 
Papers etc, are listed as policy formulating instruments, while legislation is considered to be a policy 
enforcing instrument. The pattern and focus of legislation and policy documents are discussed and the 
comparative analysis takes a closerlbdk'atlhe^simirafities and differences in theTefo^rm process in the 
participating countries. 



Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Control looks at reforms affecting the management, financing 
and quality control of higher education institutions. The focus is on the responsibilities of higher 
education institutions as well as regional or national government in the provision of public higher 
education. Reforms and recent trends which have influenced the overall independence or autonomy of 
higher education since 1980, are discussed. Specific issues relating to the allocation of funds or the 
evaluation of quality of output are addressed under the appropriate sub-sections. 
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Chapter 3: Access and Wastage focuses on changes in entry requirements to higher education and on 
reforms of the access routes for mature-age students or those with non-traditional qualifications. Any 
reforms designed to reduce wastage or dropout of students from their courses are also described. 



Chapter 4: Financial Aid to Students examines the main changes in public financial support for 
students in higher education. Only a broad outline is given as reforms in this area are examined in detail 
in the recently published study by the European Commission, Eurydice, Key Topics in Education, 
Volume 1, Financial Support for Students in Higher Education in Europe, 1999. 

Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching examines the changes in the structure of higher education, 
course planning, teaching methods, the assessment of students and the training of higher education 
teaching staff. It focuses on the balance between the traditional academic disciplines and the 
professional and vocationally-oriented courses in the higher education course offer and the changes 
since 1980. This chapter also looks at reforms relating to higher education qualifications and the move 
towards more flexible course structures. 



Chapter 6: Internationalisation looks at the opening up of higher education to international influences 
in terms of course provision and through cooperation and exchange of students and staff. Measures 
taken to promote an international and in particular a European dimension in higher education teaching 
and research are considered. This includes provision for students in their home countries (e.g. the 
European dimension in the curriculum, courses in foreign languages, preparatory courses for study 
abroad, exchange arrangements for students, transferability of student aid) as well as specific provision 
for foreign students (e.g. courses delivered in foreign languages, language courses for foreigners, 
recognition of foreign qualifications and study periods abroad, cooperative links with institutions in other 
countries, funding for foreign students). 



The final chapter. Chapter 7: Conclusions and Future Perspectives looks ahead to anticipate possible 
future reforms in the higher education sector and to. give an overview of the direction of any changes. 
The national contributions include the description of important on-going or planned reforms which have 
not yet reached the statute books. In the comparative analysis this chapter gives an overview of the main 
areas of reforms and their socio-economic background. While trying to identify common trends in the 
development of the higher education systems, the chapter also discusses the reasons why certain 
countries maintained or introduced differing approaches. 



CHAPTER 1 : LEGISLATION FOR CHANGE 



The definition of reform adopted for this study requires changes in higher education to be linked to 
specific government or regional policy, underlining the importance of understanding the official basis for 
such changes before examining their effects in practice. The present chapter looks at the relevant 
legislation and published policies in the different countries and tries to relate them to the reform process. 

All participating countries were asked to give details of the main legislative and policy instruments linked 
to reforms in higher education since 1980 as well as some information on their political and social 
context. Although the study focuses on the reforms of the 1980s and 1990s, participating countries were 
also asked to highlight important and influential legislation and policies adopted before 1980. The 
legislation and policy documents referred to in this chapter have been summarised in the country tables 
in the annex to this chapter. 

Even a superficial examination of the legislative and policy instruments passed in the participating 
countries illustrates how much variation there is in the relationship between the making of higher 
education policy and the implementation of reforms. Not only are there variations in the extent to which 
the different countries use legal or policy instruments to initiate change in higher education, but 
countries have also changed their combination of instruments employed during the period under review. 
As the primary aim of this study is to look at reforms in higher education, it has not been possible to 
examine in detail the legislative processes of the different countries. 

One of the most significant reforms observed has been the increased autonomy given to higher 
education institutions, especially universities, in most European countries and the move away from the 
‘interventionary state’ towards a more ‘faciiitatory state’ in. the terminology of Neave and Van Vught 
(1991). This process has often entailed the releasing of higher education institutions from detailed 
control through legislation by giving them the right to pass their own statutes in the broadening area over 
which they have autonomy. 

This chapter examines the pattern of legal or policy instruments employed by the different countries and 
their changing relationship within the reform process. They vary in status and scope, ranging from 
framework acts, influencing a wide area but often only implemented through subsequent more specific 
legislation (bye-laws, decrees, regulations etc.) to White or Green Papers, Memoranda or position 
papers which act to stimulate discussion and may either become a precursor to subsequent legislation 
or lead directly to change. There are several possible relationships between reform, policy and 
legislation, often changing over time and between countries. Some countries base reform on a detailed 
and prescriptive legislative process comprising a series of laws, decrees and regulations which are 
individually approved by Parliament. Others rely on a limited number of framework laws implemented 
through subsequent legislation and policy documents. In yet other situations, a policy is tested through 
the implementation of pilot projects proposed in policy documents and change may already have 
occurred before the relevant legislation has been passed. 

Reforms are not always the immediate result of specific legislative changes, particularly where their 
implementation requires the enactment of further legislation or action on the part of other bodies such 
as the higher education institutions. Reforms initiated by legislation may be phased in gradually, 
implemented only after a long delay or not implemented at all if acts are repealed or their provision is 
changed by subsequent legislation. The latter is particularly likely where there is a change in 
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government. This poses a problem when attempting to pinpoint the date when a particular reform was 
introduced. Since this chapter focuses on the instruments employed to enable or initiate reform, the date 
given in the tables is, where possible, the year the relevant legislation was passed, or the policy 
document published. However, it should be noted that in other chapters, where the primary focus is the 
reform process itself, the date of actual implementation, or the coming into effect of the legislation may 
be quoted instead. 



The country tables which accompany this chapter include a brief description of all those instruments 
referred to by the participating countries without making any distinction as to their status or their 
influence on the reform process. The scope and significance of the different legal and policy bases for 
reform in each country will be discussed in this chapter. 



1.1. THE FOCUS OF LEGISLATION AND PUBLISHED POLICY 

Table 1.1 summarises the information on the legislation and policy documents relating to reform in higher 
education between 1980 and 1998. Information on reforms predating this period is included in the 
country tables attached to this chapter. The dates indicate the year a legislative act was passed or a 
policy document published and at the same time serve as a link between Table 1.1 and the 
aforementioned country tables. Whenever a country passed more than one piece of legislation in a 
particular year, a small letter after the date is used to identify the various legislative acts. Whenever a 
country passed separate legislation for the university and the non-university sector, this has been 
indicated in the table by (u) and (n-u). Where there is no indication, the legislation applied to the whole 
of higher education. 



Table 1.1: Main areas of reform and the year any relevant legislation was passed or policy documents published since 1980 
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Table 1.1: Main areas of reform and the year any relevant legislation was passed or policy documents published since 1980 
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on indiviciual legislation/policy documents is available in the Annex to Chapter 1. 
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The headings for Table 1.1 were chosen from among the main foci of the legislative and policy instruments 
cited in the national descriptions. They primarily cover the key areas identified in the study framework plus 
one additional area where important reforms were observed: the overall structure of the higher education 
system, including the upgrading of post-secondary and non-university institutions and courses. Some 
legislative or policy instruments influenced other areas which are listed in the column 'other', including 
changes in the staffing structure in higher education, research, the recognition of privately-run higher 
education courses or institutions, development planning and the relationship between higher education 
and society at large. The table shows that the major focus of legislation and policy was on management 
and control of higher education as well as the financing of institutions. Other important areas were the 
structure of the higher education system, quality control and evaluation of institutions and programmes, 
course planning as well as access and wastage. The areas which were least likely to be the subject of 
legal or policy instruments were teaching and assessment, and internationalisation. 

Legislation affecting the structure of the higher education system is closely linked with curricular 
reform and both areas are covered in detail in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching. Reform often 
concerned the creation of technological higher education institutions such as the Technologika 
Ekpaideftika Idrymata {TEIs) in Greece, the Regional Technology Colleges in Ireland, the Institut 
supdrieur de technologie de Luxembourg {1ST), the Fachhochschulen in Austria, the polytechnic 
institutions in Portugal, and the Fachhochschule Liechtenstein {FHL). In France, in 1989, the law 
established the university institutes of teacher training {institute universitaires de formation des maltres - 
lUFM) to replace the hitherto non-university structures for teacher training. Other legislation governed 
the restructuring of the whole of the higher education system to bring the university and non-university 
sectors into an equivalent legislative framework (though not necessarily to combine the two sectors) and 
encourage parity of esteem, as in the Flemish Community of Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Liechtenstein and Norway. 

in some countries like Spain, Iceland and Norway as well as in the Belgian French and Flemish 
Communities, legislation led to the restructuring and rationalisation of the non-university sector by the 
merging of institutions. Often such legislation was part of a process of upgrading post-secondary and 
non-university higher education institutions or courses to university level. Upgrading of courses and 
institutions offering primary-level teacher training, training for the paramedical professions, training for 
educational child care staff and art and music courses, was carried out during the period being studied 
in the Flemish Community of Belgium, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Finland, Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway, while the French Community of Belgium upgraded only part 
of these courses. Italy also upgraded the institutions for sport and physical education from post- 
secondary to university level. In Norway in particular, the upgrading process entailed the enactment of 
a long series of royal decrees to cover different types of institutions. Such upgrading often also led to 
reforms in admission regulations, increases in the autonomy of the institutions, increases in course 
length and changes in the qualifications awarded. 

Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands legislated to create an Open University while other countries 
established new universities. These were the postgraduate University Centre for Further Education in 
Krems, Austria, eleven new universities in France (four on the outskirts of Paris, five in the north and 
west, and one in the Pacific area and the-Technical University-in Troyes), and the-University of Akureyri, 
Iceland. In 1993, Denmark introduced the so-called 3+2+3-structure dividing university programmes 
into three cycles: a 3-year bachelor programme, a 2-year cand/dafus-programme and a 
3-year doctoral programme. Finally, Germany passed legislation in 1990 covering the restructuring of 
higher education in the new Lander after reunification. 

In Liechtenstein, with its small degree of higher education provision, the main focus of reforms during 
the period of the study was the development and restructuring of the institution Fachhochschule. 

Reforms in the management and control of higher education were the subject of the largest number of 
legislative acts and policy documents. The main focus was on reforms in institutional management 
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linked to the increase in autonomy granted to higher education institutions and to the reinforcement of 
links with the economic environment during the period under consideration. The same instruments often 
also influenced the regime for financing institutions and the procedures for assessment and quaiity 
controi of the educational provision. In a few countries, reforms in this area resulted from legislation 
covering the devolution of responsibility from the State to certain regions for the overseeing and 
financing of part or all of the higher education system (Belgium 1989, Spain 1992, and France 1985 
(vocational training only)). In some countries, separate legislation had to be enacted to bring about 
similar changes In the university and non-university sectors. 



Course planning, together with the regulation of the criteria for awarding degrees or other qualifications, 
formed a specific focus for reform acts or instruments in most countries except Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein. However this does not necessarily mean that these countries saw no 
changes to higher education study programmes during the period considered since, in a number of 
countries, reforms in course or programme structure or content became the responsibility of the higher 
education institutions themselves and would therefore no longer be the subject of national policy. 

The legislation or policy-based reforms affecting higher education courses or programmes most 
commonly involved the re-structuring of university courses. Depending on the country, this could imply 
the offering of shorter undergraduate courses, the specification of the levels at which different types of 
degrees could be awarded, increasing the flexibility of programmes and/or establishing closer links 
between the course offer and the demands of the labour market by, for example, increasing the number 
of technological courses. A number of countries changed their mechanisms for course planning by 
either setting up or facilitating the creation of national or (more frequently) institution-based advisory 
councils to develop and evaluate course provision, as in Spain (1983), Italy (1980) and Portugal (1988, 
1990). The process of upgrading non-university vocational institutions and courses often also entailed 
the restructuring of curricula and, frequently, increasing the length of courses, as in Belgium (1977), the 
French Community of Belgium (1990), the Flemish Community of Belgium (1994, 1996), Spain (1990, 
1993), France (1989), the Netherlands (1992), Portugal (1997a) and Finland (1991a). Finally, new 
regulations were passed for the recognition of vocational courses provided by private or non-public 
organisations in Austria (1993a), Portugal (1989, 1994) and Norway (1986). 

All the countries except Luxembourg and Liechtenstein, most of whose students study abroad, had 
legislated to reform access procedures for higher education or to reduce wastage by influencing the 
rate at which students drop out of higher education courses. In some countries changes in the systems 
of financial aid for students, including adjustments to the fees charged, also had an impact on access 
and wastage. 

It is important to emphasise that the nature of changes in the area of access and wastage depended 
partly on whether or not a country already operated a selective entry system. An examination of reforms 
introduced in this area suggests that countries with a selective entry system have tended to focus 
reforms on changes in the selection system while those with more open access have focused more on 
reducing dropout by improving student advice and guidance. It must also be remembered that 
legislation-led changes are not the only source of reforms in access to higher education, since in a 
number of countries, the institutions set their own criteria for admission. 



Another important focus of reform was the improvement of access to higher education for mature-age 
students and those with non-traditional qualifications. Finland (1995a) and the United Kingdom (1987) 
made commitments to lifelong learning and to widening access to higher education. In Denmark, from 
1990 onwards, it was possible for suitably qualified adults to follow part-time Open University courses 
or other part-time education programmes leading to professional qualifications. In France, since 1984, 
vocational skills can be accredited for entry to higher education and in Finland (1991b) access to higher 
education was extended to those with post-secondary vocational qualifications. The French Community 
of Belgium, in its decrees from 1994 and 1995, granted access to the second cycle of higher education 
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to those with sufficient professional experience or otherwise acquired knowledge. In 1996, the 
collaboration and interaction with society at large (the local community, the business community and the 
public sector) was defined in the Swedish Higher Education Act as a third task of universities and 
university colleges besides education and research. 

Open Universities were created in some countries during the period considered to provide higher 
education to adults and to those geographically remote from a higher education institution as in 
Denmark (1990), Greece (1997) and the Netherlands (1984). For the Flemish Community of Belgium the 
Open University was established in close cooperation with the Netherlands. 



A number of countries made legislation-based changes designed to reduce student dropout and to 
encourage students to complete their courses more quickly. These focused on easing the transition from 
secondary to higher education by making better advice available to students when choosing their study 
programmes and by providing support through a tutorial system: France (1992, 1996a); Italy (1997b); 
Austria (1997); and Sweden (1992b). In the Netherlands (1996), changes in institutional procedures to 
reduce wastage were included in the quality assessment process. 

Another area in which all countries except Germany and Liechtenstein legislated was financial aid to 
students. Most countries seemed concerned with the level of grants and, where applicable, their 
relationship with loans. Fewest changes were noted with respect to the students' degree of dependence 
on parents' or spouse's income with all reforms aimed at reducing this dependence. 

Despite the apparent importance of internationalisation in higher education policy it was not 
specifically a subject of legislation or published policy in the majority of countries. Only a few countries 
have made any explicit mention of it during the past 20 years. The range of meaning of the term 
internationalisation was broad, from the aim of the Greek Education 2000 Act (1997) to adjust higher 
education to international norms, to the Dutch Internationalisation Incentive Programme of 1988 which 
aimed to promote an international orientation to the whole of higher education. In Germany, the 1996 
Hochschulsonderprogramm HSP III (Special Higher Education Programme) refers to the promotion of 
international cooperation, the Austrian University Studies Act 1997 aims to promote international mobility 
and successive Government Development Plans for Education and University Research in Finland have 
made internationalisation one of their target areas. The Swedish Higher Education Acts of 1977 and 
1992 stipulate that education should promote international understanding. 



Similarly, teaching and assessment as well as the qualifications required for higher education teaching 
staff were the subject of legislation or policy in only a minority of countries. In most countries, the principle 
of academic freedom extends to teaching methods, which are seen as the responsibility of individual 
academics. Only a few countries introduced regulations concerning the appointment of teaching staff or 
made reference to teaching and assessment methods with the main focus on the use of information and 
communications technology. Denmark adopted the New Blood Recruitment Programme introducing new 
regulations for the appointment of acade mic staff such as the requirement of a doctoral degree for 
^ekers of fenured p^st¥. IfaTy^ nade ^^gesTo th e status orprofe^ors in T980 and decentralised their 
appointment procedures in 1998. Germany's 1996 Special Higher Education Programme F/SP/// included 
proposals to improve the infrastructure of higher education through the introduction of multimedia-based 
teaching and through the promotion of younger academic personnel (support for post-doctoral work, 
accelerated appointments, targeted support for women), and to increase the financial support for the 
Habilitation (post-doctoral lecturing qualification) in subjects with a high demand for young academics. 
In Greece, the restructuring of courses at universities (APIs) and technological educational institutions 
(TEIs) under the 1997 Act included the use of new technology and new pedagogical materials. In France, 
in 1984, the requirements for the recruitment of teaching staff were altered and special training 
programmes for a new category of junior staff, the moniteurs, introduced. 
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1.2. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEGISLATION, POLICY AND CHANGE 

Although different types of legislation and policy documents have been treated as equivalent in 
Table 1.1, there are in fact large variations in status and scope between the different instruments cited. 
In some cases, the same piece of legislation or policy influences several different areas of higher 
education, while others are more specific. 

Most countries have a hierarchy of legal instruments. These range from general acts passed by the 
national or federal government and approved by Parliament, to specific decrees, decree-laws or arr§t6s 
which are formulated and passed by the national or regional government without parliamentary 
intervention, right through to very detailed government regulations or statutes drawn up by the higher 
education institutions themselves. The references to legislation in higher education used in this chapter 
and detailed in the attached country tables are those taken from the national descriptions. It remains 
possible that differences in the reporting of legislation, such as whether or not all subordinate legislation 
is included, may have contributed to the impression that more pronounced differences exist in the 
process of introducing reforms. 

During the study period, major reforms in higher education have, in most countries, been heralded by 
the passing of a major legislative act, often described as a framework act or a reform act. This piece of 
legislation usually covers a wide area and either sets the legal framework for further, more specific, 
legislation or apportions responsibility for the direct implementation of change. The use of the word 
'framework' usually implies the establishment of legal boundaries within which the higher education 
system, particularly the institutions, may freely operate. Such wide-ranging acts must be approved by 
the national Parliament and are often preceded by a discussion and consultation phase based on policy 
documents such as Memoranda, or Green or White Papers. 

In Belgium, responsibility for higher education was passed to the Communities in 1989. Since only the 
national government is empowered to pass acts, the major decrees covering higher education passed 
at Community level since this time have been included in Table 1.2 below. 



Table 1.2: Major pieces of legislation in higher education since 1980 



Country 


Year 

legislation 
was passed 


Legislation 


Antecedents and implementation 


European Union 


Bfr 


1994 


D^cret du 5 septembre 1994 relatifau regime des dtudes 

universitaires et des grades acaddmiques 

(Decree on university studies and academic degrees) 


Implemented in 1995/96. Replaced laws dating 
from 1949. 




1995 


Ddcret du 5 aoOt 1995 fixant I'organisation gdndrale de 
f'enseignement supdrieur en Hautes dcoles 
(Decree on the general organisation of higher education 
at Hautes ecoles) 


Came into force in 1995/96 replacing the 1970 
Law. 




1996 


Ddcret du 9 septembre 1996 refatif au financement des 
Hautes dcoles organisdes ou subventionndes par la 
Communautd frangaise 

(Decree on the financing of the Hautes dcoles organised 
or subsidised by the French Community) 


First basic law on the financing of the non- 
university higher education (Hautes dcoles). 
Came into force in 1996/97. 


Bnl 


1991 


Decreet betreffende de universiteiten in de Vlaamse 

Gemeenschap van 12 juni 1991 

(Parliament of Flanders Act on universities in the Flemish 

Community) 


Followed the 1989 Decree passing responsibility 
for overseeing and funding higher education to 
the Communities. 




1994 


Decreet betreffende de hogescholen in de Vlaamse 
Gemeenschap van 13.07.94 

(Parliament of Flanders Act on hogescholen in the 
Flemish Community) 


Implemented in 1995/96. 
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Table 1.2: Major pieces of legislation in higher education since 1980 (continued) 




Country 


Year 

legislation 
was passed 


Legislation 


Antecedents and implementation 


DK 


1993 


Bekendtgorelse No 334 af lov om universiteter m.fl. 
(Consolidation Act on Universities) 


Replaced the Styrefsesfov (Higher Education 
Institutions Administration Act) of 1973 and its 
amendments. 


D 


1976 


Hochschufrahmengesetz - HRG 
(Higher Education Framework Act) 


Still valid with amendments from 1985, 1990, 
1993, 1994, 1997 and 1998. It is the task of the 
Lander to fill the framework established by this 
act with specific details and provisions, as it gives 
them the right and the responsibility to shape their 
own specific higher education legislation. 


EL 


1982 


Nomos 1268 

(Framework Act on a new structure and the functioning of 
universities) 






1997 


Ekpedevsi 2000 
(Education 2000 Act) 




E 


1983 


Ley Org^nica de Reforma Universitaria - LRU 
(Organic Act on University Reform) 


The 1978 Constitution had set the framework 
including equal rights to higher education, 
autonomy of universities and establishment of 
education powers of the Autonomous 
Communities. Slow implementation (still in 
progress). 


F 


1984 


Loi sur I'enseignement sup&ieur du 26 janvier 1984 - Loi 
Savary 

(Higher Education Act - Savary Act) 


Replaced the Loi d'Orientation sur Lenseigne- 
ment sup^rieur du 1 1 novemdre 1968 (Faure Act). 
Opposition from professors and change of 
government meant that this act was not fully 
implemented until 1988. 


IRL 


1997 


Universities Act 


Preceded by 1992 Green Paper and 1995 White 
Paper discussing the future form of higher 
education. 


1 


1990 


Leggen. 341, 19.11.1990 

(Law on the reorganisation of university teaching) 


Preceded by Presidential Decree 382 of 1980 on 
the reform of university teaching and Law 168 
from 1989 establishing the Ministry of Universities 
and Scientific and Technological Research. 




1991 


Legge n. 390, 2. 12. 1991 

(Law on the right to higher education) 






1997 


Legge n. 127, 15.5. 1997 

(Law on autonomy In public administration) 


Autonomy to set curricula was implemented by 
decrees in 1999. 


L 


1996 


Loi du 11 aout 1996 portant rdforme de l‘enseignement 
sup^rieur 

(Act reforming higher education) 




NL 


1992 


Wet op het.,hoger onderwijs en wetenschappeiijk 
onderzoek - WHW 

(Higher Education and Scientific Research Act) 


Implemented" in the summer of 1993 this law 
combines for the first time all higher education 
previously governed by three different laws: the 
Open University Act {WOU 1984), the University 
Education Act {WWO 1985) and the Higher 
Professional Education Act {WHBO 1985). 


A 


1993 


Bundesgesetz Oder die Organisation der UniversitSten - 
UOG 

(University Organisation Act) 


Reformed 1975 Act. Coalition agreement in 1990 
laid the ground for university reform and Involved 
extensive consultation with different interest 
groups. Phased implementation. 




1993 


Bundesgesetz Oder Fachhochschut-Studiengange - 
FHStG 

(Federal Law on Fachhochschule Programmes) 


Implemented in 1994. 
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Table 1.2: Major pieces of legislation in higher education since 1980 (continued) 



Country 


Year 

legislation 
was passed 


Legislation 


Antecedents and implementation 


A(cont.) 


1997 


Bundesgesetz uber die Studien an UniversMten - 
UniStG 

(University Studies Act). 


Reformed the 1966 Act. 




1998 


Bundesgesetz uber die Organisation der Universitaten 
der Kunste - KUOG 

(Universities of Art and Music Organisation Act) 


Reformed the Acts of 1970 and 1988. 


P 


1986 


Lei de bases do sistema educative, n® 46/86 de 
14 de Outubro 

(Education Framework Act 46/86) 


Followed the creation of the polytechnics during 
the 1970s. 




1997 


Lei que define as bases do financiamento do ensino 
superior publico, n° 1 13/97, de 16 de Setembro 
(Framework Act on Higher Education Finance 1 13/97) 






1997a 


Lei que revi as bases do sistema educative, n° 1 15/97 de 
19 de Setembro 

(Education Framework Act 115/97) 


Revised the 1986 Education Framework Act. 


FIN 


1986 


Laki korkeakoululaitoksen kehittamisestS (1052/1986) 
(Higher Education Development Act) 


Replaced the 1966 Higher Education Development 
Act. Implementation of budgeting by results 
phased until 1994. Came into force in 1987. 




1995 


Laki ammattikorkeakouluopinnoista (255/1995) 
(Act on permanent polytechnics) 


Followed the establishment of experimental poly- 
technics by the Law of 1991 . Came into force in 1995. 




1997 


Yliopistolaki (645/1997) 
(Act on Universities) 


Came into force in 1998. 


S 


1992 


Hdgskolelagen 1992:1434 
(Higher Education Act) 


Replaced the 1977 Act. Proposed measures 
discussed in the 1992 Memorandum on the 
independence of universities and university 
colleges. 


UK 


1988 

1989 


Education Reform Act (E/W) 

Education Reform (Northern Ireland) Order 


The 1987 White Paper proposed funding changes 
for polytechnics and colleges and a revised 
policy on access to higher education. 




1992 


Further and Higher Education Act 
Further and Higher Education (Scotland) Act 


The 1991 White Paper proposed a number of 
changes, including the abolition of the binary 
system between university and non-university 
institutions. 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 


1997 


L6g urn h^kskdla no. 136, 23. 12. 1998 
(Higher Education Framework Law) 


Two-year implementation period. 


LI 


1992 


Gesetz uber die Fachhochschulen, Hochschul- und 
-Forschungsinstitute (106/1992) _ 

(Law on Fachhochschulen, Higher Education and 
Research Institutions) 


- 


NO 


1989 


Lov om universiteter og vitenskapelige hogskoler 
(Universities and University Colleges Act) 


Based on proposals in 1988 Green Paper 
produced by the Royal Commission on 
Universities and Colleges. The Act came into 
effect in 1990, replacing the 1970 Act on 
Examinations and Degrees. 




1995 


Lov om universiteter og hogskoler 
(Universities and Colleges Act) 


Drafted by 1992 Royal Commission on Legislation 
in Higher Education. Replaced 1989 Act by 
covering all higher education institutions. 



Source: Eurydice. 
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Table 1 .2 shows that all the participating countries passed major legislative acts during the period studied 
regarding the structure and function of higher education. Some would legislate separately for the 
university and non-university sector, while many introduced legislation covering the whole of the higher 
education sector (Germany 1976, Greece 1997, France 1984, Luxembourg 1996, the Netherlands 1992, 
Portugal 1986 and 1997a, Sweden 1992, United Kingdom 1992, Iceland 1997, Liechtenstein 1992, and 
Norway 1995). The latter group of acts was generally part of the process of achieving parity of esteem for 
the non-university sector of higher education by bringing both universities and non-university institutions 
under the same legislative framework. In most of the countries (the French Community of Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Finland, United Kingdom, Iceland, Liechtenstein 
and Norway), the acts were passed during the 1990s as part of an ongoing reform process. 



Whichever area they applied to. Table 1 .2 shows that, in particular, such major acts addressed the autonomy 
of higher education institutions, giving them greater financial, administrative and pedagogical 
independence while often simultaneously increasing accountability through the introduction of quality 
assurance and evaluation procedures. In a number of countries, an explicit aim of recently-passed 
framework legislation was to simplify legislative control of higher education institutions by replacing older, 
complex and prescriptive laws by a more general and flexible legal framework (Germany 1998, Ireland 
1997, Italy 1997, Luxembourg 1996, the Netherlands 1992, Austria 1997, Sweden 1992, Finland 1997, 
Iceland 1997 and Norway 1989). Many such acts also defined new structures for the governance and 
administration of higher education, clarifying the different levels of responsibility, and some established a 
National Council of Higher Education (or its equivalent) to advise the Government and lead on the evaluation 
of the higher education system (Spain 1983, France 1984, Luxembourg 1996, Austria 1993 and 1998, and 
United Kingdom 1992). The French Community of Belgium established two advisory councils, one for the 
universities and one for the Hautes §coles. Other changes introduced by such major pieces of legislation 
were amendments to the structure and content of study programmes: increasing flexibility and diversity, 
offering shorter degree courses, linking courses more closely to the labour market and devolving 
responsibility for course planning to the institutions. Italy was the only country which did not address the 
management and control of the higher education institutions in a major piece of legislation during the period. 

However, not all major acts were comprehensive. The French Community of Belgium passed separate 
laws for university (1971, 1994) and non-university education (1995, 1996), on the structure of higher 
education (1994,1995), and for financing and control (1971, 1996). Italy (1991) and Portugal (1997) 
addressed financing of higher education, including financial aid for students, in separate pieces of 
legislation. Portugal (1997a) and Austria (1997) passed separate framework acts covering course 
planning and higher education structure. In France, the 1984 Savary Act, while applying to the whole of 
higher education, focused particularly on changes in the governance of institutions. This caused 
considerable opposition to the legislation from the academic community due to its perceived erosion of 
the power of professors. The act was therefore not fully implemented until 1988. It also made a major 
contribution to the autonomy of the institutions through introducing the possibility of their being funded 
by the State through negotiated contractual agreements for providing particular services. The role of 
negotiated funding expanded when previously separate contracts for teaching and research were 
merged into one single institutional contract and the negotiation process has, according to Chevaillier 
(1998),Jaid the foundations for a changed relationship between the institutions and the Ministry which 
would replace central planning by financial steering. 



Comparison of the information presented in Table 1 .2 for the individual countries suggests that there are 
differences in the relationship between policy, legislation and the implementation of change. The table 
attempts to show whether the major items of legislation are related to previous legislation or policy 
documents and to indicate, where possible, the process and time-scale for implementation. 

In the majority of countries such as the French Community of Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom and Norway, higher education reform. 
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particularly during the 1990s, was primarily the result of a relatively small number of broad major acts 
which were often implemented gradually according to a planned programme. Most of these countries 
adopted a bottom-up approach to change. The proposals for reform were developed in consultation with 
those who would be affected by their implementation, on the basis of published policy documents, 
consultative fora or pilot projects. These included the Multi-Annual Agreement in Denmark which created 
the basis for the gradual liberalisation of student intake, for the introduction of a new structure for study 
programmes and for the financing of institutions according to the 'taximeter' system. In addition to these 
there were the following: the French Bats g6n6raux de I’universit^ discussions in 1996; the Irish Green 
Paper (1992) and White Paper (1995) discussing the future form of higher education; the Dutch 
Memorandum Higher Education, Autonomy and Oua//fy( 1985); the Swedish Memorandum (1992) on the 
independence of universities and university colleges; the United Kingdom White Papers on higher 
education (1987 and 1991) and the 1997 report of the National Committee of Inquiry into Higher 
Education (Dearing Report and Garrick Report for Scotland) and the Norwegian Royal Commissions of 
1988 and 1992. In some cases such exercises led directly to change which was only subsequently 
supported by legislation. 

In some countries in this group, with a traditionally more centralised approach to administration, the 
development of the higher education sector was often the result of non-legislative programmes, such as 
the Special Higher Education Programmes in Germany, or of the expansion of the contract-based 
financing system in France. 



Other countries retained a much more centrally-controlled, legislation-led approach where planning is 
centralised and major acts are implemented only through formal legal processes which require 
government approval of the specific changes. This process generated a succession of decrees, decree- 
laws, by-laws or regulations covering specific areas to be reformed. These countries include Belgium 
(both the French and Flemish Communities), Greece, Spain (until the Autonomous Communities took 
over higher education from 1992 onwards), Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, Iceland and Liechtenstein. 

However, the evidence of this study is that most European countries have moved away from a centrally 
prescriptive approach to reform towards one which recognises the role and responsibility of the higher 
education institutions and the academic community in the implementation of change. 

1.3. SYSTEMS WITH FEW REFORMS 

Germany, Spain and France stand out as different from the other countries in this study due to the lack 
of major legislation on autonomy in higher education after the early 1980s. In most European countries, 
the debate about the autonomy of higher education institutions, particularly in relation to their financial 
independence, did not really begin until the mid-1980s and, as Table 1.1 shows, the great majority 
enacted most legislation in this area during the late 1980s and 1990s. Belgium, France, Spain and Italy 
decentralised part of their administration during the period under study, though only in Belgium and 
Spain was responsibility for the higher education institutions decentralised. However, all except Belgium 
have retained a significant level of central control over higher education through legally-defined rules 
and standards. 

According to Wielemans and Vanderhoeven (1993), Belgian law does not treat the higher education sector 
as one system but distinguishes between university and non-university institutions. Legislation has 
traditionally had little impact on the universities which enjoy considerable autonomy. The authors suggest 
that a further barrier to fundamental reform arises from the linguistic and ideological differences reflected 
by the separate linguistic Communities and the different organising authorities {pouvoir 
organisateur/inrichtende macht) responsible for the higher education institutions. Certainly most legislation 
since 1980 in Belgium has focused on the restructuring of the non-university sector, but since 1994 the 
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French Community of Belgium has been equally concerned with the restructuring of the university sector. 
Due to the remaining major differences, universities and non-university institutions in the Flemish 
Community of Belgium do not enjoy exactly the same, but only nearly the same status. It can further be 
said that developments in this Community are moving somewhat in the direction of the Dutch model. 

In Germany, there has been some lively debate about the future structure of higher education during the 
period under review but little direct legislation, apart from the 1985 amendments to the 1976 Higher 
Education Framework Act. Teichler (1991) argued that the constitutional guarantee of academic freedom 
meant that the Federal Government had relatively little influence over the administration of higher 
eduoation institutions during the 1980s. The challenges of unification from 1990 have no doubt also 
played a role. However, there were some developments in the higher education system which resulted 
from the series of Special Higher Education Programmes {Hochschulsonderprogramm I, II and III), 
embarked upon from 1989 onwards which were not accompanied by legislation. Furthermore, the 1997 
policy paper 'Hochschulen fur das 21. Jahrhundert' {Higher Education Institutions for the 2V‘ Century) 
laid the ground for revision of the Higher Education Framework Act in 1998. 

in France, there has been little explicit legislation relating to institutional autonomy since the 1984 Savary 
Act. During the 1990s, there have been several large consultative exercises about higher education 
including the Assises nationales de I’enseignement superieur (national forum on the future of higher 
education) in 1990, and the 1996 Etats generaux de I’universite (nation-wide consultation of all 
•interested parties on university education), but apart from the increase in contract-based funding 
described above, relatively little has changed in French higher education as a result of these. There are 
several theories as to why reforms increasing institutional autonomy are apparently so difficult to 
implement in France. Neave (1991, pp 65-79) suggested that the lack of reform may be due to the 
difficulty of reconciling the various ‘corporative interests’ represented by the different ranks of French 
academics. Chevaillier (1998) argued that, until recently, the universities have not been very powerful as 
institutions in France and that French academics feel less allegiance to their institutions than to the 
national collegial group in their discipline. 

In Spain, the 1983 Organic Act on University Reform was an ambitious and radical reform built on the 
new oonstitution approved in 1978, with the aim of extending the new democracy to the universities. It 
greatly increased the autonomy of the universities in order to create a system of independent and 
competitive institutions and it initiated the process of their transfer to the Autonomous Communities. The 
act provoked some initial opposition from the academic community who felt they had not been 
sufficiently consulted (Lamo de Espinosa 1993). The full implementation of the act took many years and 
considerable further legislation; the transfer to the Autonomous Communities was not complete until 
1996/97. This long implementation period may explain the lack of further reforms in Spain. 

In Italy, change in higher education during the period studied was a slow process. Most legislation was 
aimed either at a specific part of the higher education system (e.g. the 1990 Law laying down norms for 
the triennial planning process or the 1991 Law on the right to higher education), or at a wider field than 
higher- education alone-(such-as the -1 997 so-called -Bassanini Laws -which-aimed4o decentralise and 
simplify public administration). It was quite common for reforms approved by Parliament not to have been 
implemented effectively or for their effect to have been very different at regional or local level than had 
been anticipated at national level. In many cases, reforms that had been approved, waited many years 
before they were implemented in relevant decrees or regulations. In contrast, the implementation in 1999 
of the 1997 Law on autonomy in public administration seems to be advancing well and may radically 
change the situation. The 1980 Presidential Decree reforming university teaching is included in the table 
of legislation above as a precursor to the Law from 1990. According to Moscati (1991), this decree was 
a very important step in the attempt to reform Italian universities, but its implementation was long and 
slow. It was apparently originally intended only to alter university career structures but later evolved into 
a partial reform of the structure and organisation of the whole university sector. However, its 
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implementation was based on experimentation to encourage 'bottom-up' involvement in the process. This 
made it unduly dependent on the cooperation of the university sector to put the legislation into practice. 
Moscati suggests that the ideological and organisational gap between the public administration 
responsible for the legislation and the academic world responsible for the direct running of the university 
system explained its non-implementation during the 1980s and the general difficulty of reforming higher 
education in Italy during the period studied. Luzatto (1996) emphasises the lack of national planning and 
the Insufficient impact made by innovations like the new first level degrees {diploma) Introduced In 1990. 



1.4. OVERVIEW OF REFORMS 

This chapter has examined the legislative and policy instruments used by governments in the different 
European countries to bring about change in higher education. It has looked at the main areas of focus for 
legislation in the participating countries, shown that the reform process followed a different path In different 
countries, and documented moves towards a less prescriptive legislative approach to higher education in 
most countries. Its aim has been to introduce the issues to be considered in the rest of this document. 

The pattern of legislation in many countries indicates a change in the relationship between the State and 
the higher education institutions during the period studied with a move towards the passing of broad 
framework acts which delineate the areas where higher education institutions have responsibility for 
decision-making. Most countries except Spain, France and Italy, have passed a major act influencing 
the management and control of higher education institutions during the 1990s. In many cases these acts 
replaced previous legislation, often combining and simplifying a number of legal Instruments. In many 
countries this move towards the all-encompassing framework act coincided with reforms aimed at 
decentralising decision-making and reinforcing institutional management and Its responsibility for 
teaching and research output. In the words of Neave and Van Vught (1991), most but not all countries 
were apparently moving towards the 'facilitatory state' mentioned in the introduction. 



It is not easy to bring about change in higher education and, from the evidence of this chapter, it is 
particularly difficult to impose change from outside the system. The approach to reform in higher 
education varied in different countries. The Nordic and Northern European countries in particular tended 
to begin with a consultation process involving the various groups likely to be affected, often based on a 
published White Paper or Memorandum or carried out by an independent commission or reviewing 
body. In some cases these discussions led directly to change through experimental or pilot reform 
projects which were later enshrined In law. This 'bottom-up' approach recognises the importance of 
gaining the support of those, mainly within the higher education institutions, who will ultimately be 
responsible for the successful Implementation of reform. It appears that change has been more 
successful and more extensive in such countries compared to those with a more centralised, legislation- 
led approach such as Greece, Spain and Italy. In these countries legislation which was passed by 
Parliament often waited many years before being implemented, or was repealed by subsequent 
legislation. Furthermore, It appears that even in some of the traditionally government-controlled systems 
such as those of Germany and France, change In higher education has increasingly come about 
through non-legislative, policy-led Initiatives In collaboration with the Institutions. 



Analysis of the legislation relating to higher education passed during the period under consideration 
shows that the major focus of legislation and policy was the management and control of higher 
education institutions and in particular the financing of such institutions. Other important areas were the 
structure of the higher education system, quality control and evaluation of institutions and programmes, 
course structure and content, and admission to and dropout from higher education. Teaching and the 
assessment of students, as well as the internationalisation of higher education, were least likely to be the 
subject of legislation reflecting the responsibility of individual institutions and academics for such areas. 
Reforms in all of these areas are discussed in the relevant chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1: LEGISLATION FOR CHANGE 
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Annex to Chapter 1 : Greece 
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Annex to Chapter 1 : Spain 
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Context 

Higher education, for the purposes of the following table, is academic, university provision only. Massive increase in demand for university places as a result of Law 910 of 1969. During the 1970s 
and 1980s, universities suffered from low investment and low productivity whereby only 6% of registered students graduated and 30% had out-stayed the maximum course time 'fuori corsf. The 
reform of the higher education system in the 1990s was made necessary by a profound crisis in the university system reflecting the political, economic and social problems in Italy. The traditional 
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Context 

Rapid expansion of the provision of higher education during the 1960s and 1970s, which tiii then had been concentrated in the southern part of Finland. Several specialised institutions of business 
and technology were established in response to the demands of a rapidly growing economy. The aim was to increase the number of students in higher education and to ensure geographically 
balanced development of the country. Economic crisis and high unemployment in the early 1990s. 
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1991a Laki nuonsoasteen koulutuksen ja Creation of a non-university higher education sector parallel to the Structure of higher education 

ammattikorkeakoulujen kokeiluista (391/1991) universities. Upgrading of vocational education to higher educatioh in 

the form of experimental polytechnics (institutions of vocational higher 
(Act on experimental polytechnics) education). 
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(ENGLAND, WALES AND NORTHERN IRELAND) (continued) 



Annex to Chapter 1 : United Kingdom (England, Wales and Northern Ireland) 
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CHAPTER 2: MANAGEMENT, FINANCE AND CONTROL 



This chapter discusses the management and control of higher education taken here as referring 
primarily to the division of regulatory and decision-making powers between the higher education 
institutions and government, though it also covers the internal management of higher education 
institutions and the involvement of outside bodies, such as representatives of business, the social 
partners and local or regional government in the planning of higher education. It is a key aspect of 
higher education which has changed enormously in many European countries since 1980. 



As Chapter 1: Legislation for Change shows, the universality of reforms affecting the autonomy, 
financing and quality control of higher education is underlined by the fact that, in every country 
considered, as far as the general legal framework for higher education is concerned, at least one, and 
often many more pieces of legislation dealing with these areas were enacted during the period of the 
study'. In some countries, one major piece of legislation set the framework for the current higher 
education system, while other countries legislated for reform with a series of legal instruments dealing 
with different aspects or steps of the process. The reforms carried out since 1980 generally aimed at 
increasing the autonomy of the higher education institutions, particularly in the case of the universities, 
in relation to the planning and delivery of higher education. However, as will be shown below, the degree 
of autonomy given to higher education institutions in the academic year 1996/97 varied enormously 
between countries and between the university and non-university sectors. In the United Kingdom the 
reforms were generally intended to increase efficiency, quality and accountability (for the use of public 
funds) whilst maintaining an already high level of institutional autonomy. 



In their conclusions to a study of the relationship between government and higher education in Europe, 
Neave and Van Vught (1991) suggested that institutional autonomy is not a monolithic, indivisible 
concept but that it has become divided into two separate spheres: control over the process of higher 
education, that is, the daily activity of institutions, teaching, the curriculum, etc.; and control over the 
product, the number, type and level of qualified students, publications, etc. They argued that the 
increased autonomy given to Western European higher education institutions during the 1980s related 
mainly to autonomy over the process and that this was counterbalanced by measures to keep 
government control over the product through quality control and assessment. Although financial 
autonomy is not specifically treated in this model, the distinction will be used to examine the different 
outcomes of reforms in the comparative analysis below. 



For greater clarity, the general reforms in the management and control of higher education will initially 
be examined separately from the reforms in the financing of higher education institutions and in the 
processes of quality control and evaluation. It is, of course, recognised that the three areas are closely 
linked: changes in the methods of funding higher education institutions have made a key contribution to 
their autonomy by giving them more control over spending. Equally, more autonomy over spending has 
often gone hand in hand with the introduction of more systematic, externally-determined systems of 
administrative, financial and quality control which may, in some cases be linked to funding formulae. An 
examination of the legislation shows moreover, that in some countries, reforms in these areas were 
introduced in the form of broad framework acts that encompassed the entire domain of institutional 
autonomy, finance and quality control. 
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The chapter begins by discussing the responsibilities of higher education institutions in the different 
countries in 1997 and comparing these with the responsibilities of governments and other external 
bodies. It looks briefly at the composition and role of the different management organs within the higher 
education institutions. Finally, reforms relating to quality assessment and control In higher education 
since 1980 are examined. 



Section 2.2. deals with the financing of institutions. It looks at the funding systems for public university 
and (where applicable) non-university institutions in 1997 and then discusses the reforms since 1980. 
Section 2.3. looks at the systems for quality assessment and control currently in place, the different 
actors involved and the outcomes of the evaluation process. The reforms in the system since 1980 are 
discussed. 

The final section summarises the reforms and tries to link the changes in autonomy, financing and 
evaluation of higher education in order to look for common patterns and major divergences. 

2.1. THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MAIN ACTORS 

2.1.1. THE STATE 

In European countries the State is an important actor in public higher education in that it continues to 
provide the majority of funding. In Belgium and Spain, most state responsibility for higher education was 
transferred to the Communities or Autonomous Communities respectively during the period of the study. 
In the majority of countries, reforms since the 1980s have focused on the transformation of the role of 
the State from direct management of the universities through detailed legislation to provision of a 
broader legal framework for the system, together with supervision of its activities. 

In most countries the role of the State in 1997 was to define and allocate the budget for higher education 
as well as providing a general legal framework for higher education, covering areas such as the 
planning of educational provision at national level, the creation of new institutions, the validation of 
qualifications and monitoring and evaluation of the system. In a number of countries (German Lander, 
Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria and Portugal) the State had further responsibilities for 
employing staff, for defining course formats and examinations and/or for the admission of students. The 
French Community of Belgium can also be included in this group of countries, despite the fact that a 
system for the centralised evaluation of higher education, although foreseen by law, is not yet put in 
place. 

In 1999, Luxembourg established a new Ministry of Culture, Higher Education and Research {Ministere 
de la culture, de I'enseignement supdrieur et de la recherche) and thereby underlined the growing 
importance it attaches to higher education. 



2.1.2. THE HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

In most countries, universities, regulated by the Ministry or Department of Higher Education, were more 
autonomous at the beginning of the study period in 1980 than non-university higher education 
institutions which frequently came under the Ministry of Education and, therefore, the legislation for 
schools. In many countries at this time, universities already had a high degree of autonomy over their 
teaching and research activities deriving from the basic principle of academic freedom. However, they 
often had much less control over the spending of their budget which was usually allocated strictly to a 
specific set of budget lines, over their internal management and administration, the creation and format 
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of courses, the ownership of buildings and the employment and recruitment of staff who were, in many 
countries, civil servants. 



In 1980, the internal management of universities in most countries was based on a democratic, 
collegiate model where academic staff, non-academic staff and students were elected to a hierarchy of 
councils at several levels ranging from programme level, through department and faculty level, to 
representation on the main governing councils. There were also elected individuals with responsibility 
for the internal organisation of the institution, ranging from the rector or vice-chancellor who was legally 
responsible for the activities of the institution, to the deans of faculties and heads of department. 
Sometimes, as in Greece (up to 1982) and France, the de facto power lay in the hands of a few powerful 
professors. The main focus of internal management was on the administration of teaching and research. 



During the period of this study, except in the Netherlands and Sweden, there have apparently been only 
small changes in the structure of the governing bodies of university institutions. However, the function of 
the more senior bodies has changed significantly. These senior bodies have become considerably more 
powerful as more responsibilities have been devolved to institutions from central government. Table 2.1 
shows that in most countries in 1 997, they were no longer only responsible for the internal administration 
of the institution but also had to manage its budget, appoint and employ staff, look after buildings, 
organise and develop courses, carry out self-evaluation and negotiate and manage contracts with 
external organisations. Most importantly, in many countries they were responsible for planning the future 
development of their institution in line with general objectives laid down by the Government. This 
planning process was often closely linked to their future funding. 



The response in some countries has been an attempt to clarify the relative responsibilities of the 
institutions and the Government through non-prescriptive framework legislation (Italy, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Finland, Sweden, Iceland and Norway). In many of these countries, layers of administration were 
reduced and responsibilities devolved where possible, to the lowest level. 



Furthermore, as they have become more autonomous, institutions in most countries have been 
encouraged to become more market-oriented and to link their development more closely to the labour 
market and to the local economy. This increased awareness of their role and identity as organisations has 
mainly been economically driven, as they have had to look to external sources of funding. This has been 
reinforced in some countries, by legally-driven changes to their governance. An important reflection of 
this change is that in 1997, external or lay members were included in the more senior governing bodies 
of institutions in all the countries studied except Germany (although envisaged in some Lander) and 
Greece. Sweden has gone a particularly long way down the road towards externalisation and external 
members form the majority on the governing boards of higher education institutions. From 1998, the 
external influence will be increased as these boards must be chaired by an external member. 



Many of these external members of governing bodies of higher education institutions were from 
commercial or industrial backgrounds and the aim was apparently to bring higher education closer to 
the world of work both in terms of its product and, in some countries, in terms of its management. Other 
members were from the local or regional government reflecting the fact that the regions acquired an 
increasingly important role in funding higher education, particularly the more vocationally-related 
courses, in a number of countries (Spain, France, Italy, Finland, Sweden). The state’s partnership with 
privately or partly privately-run higher education institutions in Austria may also be seen as a step 
towards opening up higher education to external influences. 



In some countries the move towards strengthening the management of institutions and encouraging an 
entrepreneurial culture strengthened the influence of certain groups in the management of institutions. 
In the Netherlands, the internal management structure of the public universities was reorganised in 1997 
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in order to limit the powers of the bodies on which students and staff are represented and a government- 
appointed supervisory board has been introduced into each institution to approve the decisions of the 
administrative board. In Denmark, the 1993 reforms to some extent reduced the power of students in the 
management of institutions. 

In other countries, democracy has apparently Increased during the period studied. Reforms during the 
early 1980s in Greece, France and Italy broadened the representation of students and lecturers on 
governing bodies in order to restrict the power of the individual professors. In Luxembourg, student 
representation on the governing body of the Centre universitaire (University Centre) was introduced in 
1996. 



In 1985, Germany passed an amendment to the Higher Education Framework Act providing a choice 
between a rectorship and a presidential constitution to govern higher education institutions. Professors 
were given the absolute majority of seats and votes on the body electing the governing body of the 
institution. The 1997 policy paper 'Hochschulen fur das 21. Jahrhundert’ {Higher Education Institutions 
for the 2H Century) reviewed German higher education and established the basis for an amendment of 
the Higher Education Framework Act passed in 1998. On the whole, this amendment will lead to the 
deregulation of the organisation and administration of higher education institutions. Institutions will no 
longer be subject to detailed legal regulations at the federal level, as hitherto, the rights in relation to 
organisation in higher education are transferred back to the Land level. 

Table 2.1 shows the main areas over which higher education institutions in the different countries had 
control In 1997 and the date when this was conferred through legislation. In most cases the change In 
law was the start of an often year-long process of implementing the desired reforms, while In some cases 
a new or amended law was the later legal recognition of an already changed situation. The table does 
not include research activities since the universities’ autonomy over research has not changed 
significantly over the period under review in any country. Non-university institutions are only Included, 
where specified, for the countries where they are treated in an equivalent way to universities. Full 
autonomy in the different areas, in the order presented in Table 2.1 , is understood as meaning that the 
institutions are able to: freely spend any income derived from government grants, fees and contracts; 
decide on the employment of academic staff and their salaries (even if any legal requirements for 
minimum qualifications and minimum salaries have to be met); be responsible for Internal management 
without the obligation to include specific external members on governing boards or similar bodies; own 
buildings and equipment used for teaching purposes; freely change course structure and content; 
determine when and how to assess the quality of their educational provision and, finally, determine any 
policy significantly affecting the institution’s future development. The term ‘limited’ indicates that 
institutional autonomy is not complete but is determined by a framework of rules and conditions laid 
down by the government or any other authority. 
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Table 2.1: Degree of autonomy enjoyed by higher education institutions in 1996/97 and 
the year the relevant legislation came into force 





Higher 

education 

institution 


Budget 

spending 


Employment of 
teaching staff 


Administration 
and internal 
regulations 


Buildings and 
equipment 


Course 

planning 


Self-evaluation 


Development 

planning 











European Union 


Bfr 


Universities 


1998 


1995 


pre-1980 


1991 


1994 


pre-1980 






Hautes ecoles 


/f996 


1996 


1996 


pre-1980 


1995 


pre-1980 




B nl 


Universities 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 




Hogescnolen 


1994 


1994 


1994 


1994 


1994 


1994 


.1994^ 


DK 


Universities 


-f993 


pre-1980 


J993 


1993. 


pre-1980 


1992 


1993 


D 


Universities and Fachhochschulen 




pre-1980 


pre-1 980 


pre-1980 


1990 


pre-1980 


EL 


AEls ana TEIs 


1997 


1982 


1982 


pre-1980 


1982 


1997 


1982 


E 


Universities 


1983 


1983 


1983 


1983 


1983 


1991 


1983 


F 


Universities 


pre-1980 




1 1984 


1989 


pre-1980 


1989 


1984 


IRL 


Universities 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre- 1 980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


1 


Universities 


^983 


1998 


1989 


1993 


1990 


1993 




L 


University Centre 


f997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 




NL 


Universities 


#986 


pre-1980 


1986-1997 


1994 


1993 


1993 


1986 




HBOs 


Y986 


1986 


1986 


1994 


1986 


1993 


1986 


A 


Universities 


1993 


1993 


1993 


1997 


1993 






Fachhochschufe programmes 


f993 


1993 


1993 


1993 


1993 


1993 1 




P 


Public universities 


f988 


1988 


1988 


1997 


1989 


1994 


1997 


FIN 


Universities 


1988-1994 


pre-1980 


1986 


1988 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


1997 




Polytechnics 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


1991 


S 


Higher education institutions 


pre-1 980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


UK 


Universities established before 1992 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


} 


Higher education institutions with 


















university status since 1992 


1992 


1992 


1992 


1992 


1992 


1992 


1992 


EFTA/EEA 




IS 


University 


1990 


1997 


1997 \ 




1997 


1997 


1997 


LI 


Fachhochschufe Liechtenstein {FHL) 


4992 


1992 


1992 


1992^. 


1992 


1992 


1992 


NO 


Universities 


1991 


1990 


1990 


1991. 


1996 


1991 


pre-1980 




Non-university institutions 


1991 


1996 


1996 


1991. 


1996 


1991 


pre-1980 


Source: Eurydice. ' " ' " •” 
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Belgium (B fr); 



Germany; 



Greece; 



Spain. 



Administration and internal regulations; institutional autonomy in this area has been and still is very compre- 
hensive, albeit not full. 

Self-evaluation; institutions enjoy autonomy over self-evaluation, but rules and regulations governing this area 
are currently being developed by the Community. 

Budget spending; some Lender run pilot projects giving autonomy to institutions. 

Employment of teaching staff; institutions have autonomy to employ some junior staff. 

Buildings and equipment, and course planning; shared responsibility between the Land and the higher 
education institutions concerned. 

Employment of teaching staff; universities can employ professors only on one-year contracts and by using their 
own funds. 

Buildings and equipment; universities usually own their buildings and equipment. 

Development planning; decisions with regard to development planning must be approved by the Ministry of 
National Education and Religious Affairs and financed mainly by the state budget. 

Employment of teaching staff; institutions have autonomy in the employment of temporary staff only. 
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France: 

Italy; 

The Netherlands; 



Finland; 



Sweden; 

Liechtenstein. 

Norway; 



Development planning: in relation to contracts with the State only. 

Course planning: almost full autonomy was established in 1997 by a law due to be implemented in 1999/2000. 
Administration and internal regulations: autonomy has been granted gradually since 1986. 

In 1997 supervisory boards were introduced. 

Self-evaluation: although introduced in the 1980s, the legal basis was only established in 1993. 

Budget spending: the major reform on budget spending was possible without any legislative change. In 1988 
the Ministry of Education and some universities agreed to implement ‘budgeting by results’ on a trial basis. By 
1994, this approach had been extended to all universities which now enjoyed full autonomy over their budget 
spending. 

Employment of teaching staff: key staff (professors and the director of administration) used to be appointed by 
the President of the Republic. From 1998, their appointment became the responsibility of the institution. 
Course planning: The decrees introduced in 1994 considerably increased institutional autonomy in relation to 
course planning. 

Employment of teaching staff: autonomy for the employment of professors was only granted in 1993/94. 
Buildings and equipment: buildings are normally rented by Akademiska hus AB. 

Buildings and equipment: the FHL has no autonomy with regard to its buildings, and limited autonomy for 
equipment. 

Budget spending; autonomy was first conferred in 1991 through binding parliamentary instructions 
(bevilgningsregtement) but not through legislation. 

Buildings and equipment: autonomy is limited with regard to buildings but full autonomy is enjoyed in relation 
to equipment. 

Self-evaluation: institutional responsibility for quality evaluation is included in the 1991 White Paper on higher 
education, but does not form part of any legislative act. 



Table 2.1 suggests that in the majority of countries studied, universities had a high degree of autonomy 
over a wide range of their activities in 1996/97. Institutions in the Nordic countries of Finland, Sweden 
and Iceland as well as those in the French Community of Belgium, Spain, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, United Kingdom and Liechtenstein have full autonomy over most areas of their 
operation. In France and Austria the activities of higher education institutions were in fact quite closely 
controlled by rules defined by the government and in Germany by Lanber regulations. Course planning 
was the area where most of the countries suffered restrictions in institutional autonomy, followed by 
development planning, budget spending and employment of teaching staff. Self-evaluation was the area 
where all countries except the French Community of Belgium {Hautes ecoles only), Denmark, Greece, 
France and Norway had full autonomy. 



Countries where universities had least autonomy were Germany (with the exception of some pilot 
projects in selected universities and Fachhochschulen), France and Austria. In these countries 
universities could spend the budget allocated to them by the State, usually as one or more block grants 
and they were usually responsible for their own internal administration. They did not employ or appoint 
their own teaching staff, although they managed them. These institutions did not usually own their 
buildings and course planning was usually strictly controlled by nationally-determined formats which left 
the institutions with relatively little leeway. The management of the institutions in Austria did not have the 
authority to undertake long-term development planning, while French universities enjoyed autonomy 
only in relation to contracts offering their teaching and research services. 

In 1980, only the old universities in the United Kingdorn and universities in Ireland enjoyed full autonomy 
while institutions in Sweden had been granted at least partial autonomy in all areas studied. The dates 
shown in the table suggest that autonomy over administration and internal regulations was given 
somewhat earlier than autonomy over other areas such as employment of teaching staff, self-evaluation 
or course planning. In the French Community of Belgium, universities had been given early autonomy 
over their budget spending in 1971, but were still required to operate within a framework imposed by 
their organising authority. In contrast, other countries such as the Flemish Community of Belgium, Spain, 
Luxembourg and Liechtenstein gave autonomy over most areas simultaneously. These different 
legislative approaches are discussed in Chapter 1 : Legislation for Change. Most countries increased the 
autonomy of their institutions during the 1990s with the exception of Ireland and the United Kingdom 
where universities had already enjoyed full autonomy in all areas before 1980, as well as Spain where 
institutional autonomy in most areas was conferred during the 1980s. Buildings and equipment, and self- 
evaluation appeared to be the most recent areas over which institutions had been given autonomy in the 
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majority of countries though institutions in Austria and Iceland still, in 1997, neither owned nor managed 
the buildings they worked in. 

An important new development since 1980 is the increased power that institutions in all countries except 
Germany have been given to raise additional money through contracts with external organisations, 
regional authorities and the State. This will be discussed in the following section on financing. 

2.2. REFORMS IN THE FINANCING OF INSTITUTIONS 

During the period of the study, changes in the financing of higher education institutions were an 
important component of their increasing autonomy. The reforms fell into four main areas; a change from 
earmarked to lump-sum or block grant budgets for recurrent funding; a move towards the introduction 
of more objective funding formulae; the linking of funding to outputs rather than inputs and the 
introduction of contract-based funding. In countries with a binary higher education system, non- 
university institutions saw changes in their funding which were similar to those in universities. In some 
countries, they were given less autonomy in their funding than universities, especially for buildings, and 
none had access to funding for research. The dates when the different reforms in the funding of higher 
education were introduced in the countries under study are shown in Table 2.2 below. The table refers 
primarily to the financing of institutions for recurrent costs associated with running courses and teaching, 
but not for basic research. 
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Table 2.2: Reforms in the financing of higher education and the year the most recent 

relevant legislation came into force 



Country 


Awarding 
of block 
grants 


Formula-based funding 


Contract-based 

funding 


Tuition / 
registration 
fees 






Primarily 

input- 

based 


Primarily 

output- 

based 








European Union 




B fr Universities 

Hautes dcoles 


pre-1980 

1996 


pre-1980 

1996 


(-) 

(-) 


(-) 

1995 


pre-1980 

pre-1980 


Bnl 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


(-) 


1995 


pre-1980 


DK 


1993 


pre-1980 


1980 


1985 


(-) 


D 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


EL 


1982 


1982 


1997 


1982 


(-) 


E 


1983 


1983 


(-) 


1983 


1983 


F 


1984 


pre-1 980 


(-) 


1984 


pre-1980 


IRL 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


(-) 


pre-1980 


1995 


1 


1993 


1993 


(-) 


1993 


1994 


L 


1997 


(-) 


1997 


1997 


(-) 


NL 


1985 


pre-1980 


1993 


1983 


1993 


A 


1993 


(-) 


(-) 


pre-1980 


(-) 


P 


1988 


1994 


(-) 


1988 


1997 


FIN 


1988 


'1986 


1994 


pre-1980 


(-) 


S 


pre-1 980 


pre-1980 


1993 


(-) 


(-) 


UK 


pre-1980 


pre-1980 


1992 


pre-1980 


1998 


EFTA/EEA 




IS 


.. .1.990 ■ 


-1990 


(-) 


1997 


pre-1980 


LI 


1992 


1992 


(-) 


1992 


pre-1980 


NO 


1991 


1991 


(-) 


1988 


(-) 



Source: Eurydice. 



Belgium (B fr): 



Germany: 



Greece: 

Austria: 

Sweden: 

Norway: 



Contract-based funding: only a small number of contracts relate to teaching services. 

Formula-based funding: although applicable to the Hautes Scales before 1980. this way of financing was 
extended in 1996. 

Awarding of block grants and formula-based funding; the Higher Education Framework Act was amended in 
1998 to allow for the introduction of block grants and formula-based funding. 

Tuition/registration fees: in 14 of the 16 Lender no fees are charged. In 1996, only 2 Lander (Baden- 
Wurttemberg, Berlin) introduced registration fees. 

In 1997 Baden-Wurttemberg introduced tuition fees for students extending the standard period of study by 2 
years. 

Formula-based funding: output-based financing has not yet been implemented. 

Contract-based funding; passed in 1975, the law was extended in 1987. 

Awarding of block grants: since 1993/94, one single block grant has been awarded for undergraduate studies. 
Output-based funding: this type of funding constitutes a negligible part of total funding. 

Contract-based funding: although the use of this type of funding dates back to before 1980, regulations 
governing this type of funding were introduced only in 1988. 
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2.2.1 . THE AWARDING OF BLOCK GRANTS 

There was a move in all the countries except in the majority of Lender in Germany away from itemised 
budgets approved by the Ministry to the giving of recurrent funds in the form of block grants which the 
institutions could spend as they pleased within the regulations for public sector finance. In most 
countries (Belgium, Denmark. Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Iceland and Norway), the majority of educational funding was provided in this 
way in 1996/97 though there may also have been separate sums for research, capital expenditure or 
specific projects and developments. In France, a large proportion of institutional funding is in the form 
of staff salaries and is therefore not under the control of the institutions themselves. However, as 
mentioned above, a small, but increasingly important proportion of French institutional finance is based 
on formulae and contracts, and institutions are increasingly free to allocate their grants to different 
budget lines. 

In Germany, higher education institutions are mainly financed through a process of negotiation with the 
appropriate Ministry of the Land on the basis of proposals submitted by the institutions which are usually 
linked to past funding. There is limited scope for the transfer of funding between different types of 
expenditure and there are no objective funding criteria. The Higher Education Framework Act was 
amended in 1998 to allow for the introduction of block grants. 

In almost all the countries studied, the introduction of funding by block grants represented a significant 
increase in autonomy for the institutions, which then had considerable freedom to decide their own 
internal spending priorities. In the United Kingdom, the changes in the system of financing institutions 
during the period of this study were aimed at increasing efficiency, quality and accountability in the use 
of public funds whilst maintaining institutional autonomy. 

In the United Kingdom before 1988, funding was provided as a block grant to universities based on 
criteria decided by the University Grants Committee which was dominated by academic members. The 
grants were agreed in quinquennial settlements and based primarily on student numbers. The changes 
during the period of this study have meant that funding for teaching is now based on a quasi-contraotual 
system which increasingly reflects government, not university, priorities. At the same time, much 
research funding has been separated from the block grant and is now allocated through a competitive 
bidding system by the Research Councils. The remaining block grant research funding is now based on 
performance as assessed periodically at three to five year intervals. The trend in the United Kingdom 
has, therefore, been away from a system of funding allowing for substantial institutional autonomy and 
based mainly on higher education sector priorities towards a system of government steering of higher 
education through performance-related funding of both teaching and research. This change has 
brought the United Kingdom closer to other countries which use the output-related funding models 
discussed below. 

2.2.2. FORMULA-BASED FUNDING 

Table 2.2 shows that the move towards giving recurrent funding to institutions as a block grant was 
usually accompanied by the introduction of more objective formulae for allocating these funds to 
institutions. These formulae were often based on the numbers of students on different types of courses. 
The adoption of such formulae introduced more uniformity across the higher education system by 
avoiding the lengthy process of negotiation with institutions and the reliance on past funding levels 
which had often resulted in inequalities between institutions. 



O 



Furthermore, formulae are more transparent and easier to adapt to different public spending levels. The 
funding weighting given to the different courses also allowed governments to steer the system by 
encouraging institutions to offer courses in priority subject areas by allocating them larger subsidies. 
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The move towards formula-based funding took place after 1990 in a number of countries (Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, Iceland, Liechtenstein, Norway, and in Germany in the form of pilot schemes), 
with France only allocating a small proportion of education-related funding by formula to the higher 
education institutions. 

Most countries have adopted an input-based funding model, but a number of countries have 
increasingly tied their funding to the output of the higher education institutions. However, there are 
differences in the extent to which the funding models emphasise the meeting of numerical targets or 
measurements of course success. 

The Nordic countries of Denmark, Finland, Sweden and Norway, as well as Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom have all incorporated objective-related measures in their formulae 
for funding educational expenditure in higher education institutions. However, within this group of 
countries, some have gone further than others in linking funding for teaching to specific outputs. The 
Netherlands and Finland have witnessed a move towards linking funding to medium-term objectives 
which are agreed between the appropriate ministry and the institutions. In Denmark, the amount of 
funding for universities is determined by the actual number of students passing the required exams and 
is laid down in the annual Finance Act. 

The models used for funding teaching costs in the United Kingdom and Norway were least closely linked 
to course success in 1996/97. In Norway, a block grant for teaching and research was traditionally 
allocated on the basis of proposals made by the institution to the Ministry but, after 1990, increases in 
funding were linked to increases in student numbers. In the United Kingdom, there was a much stronger 
element of government steering since funding was based on a target number of students. Numbers 
were determined by the appropriate Funding Council for each university based on historical levels and 
government priorities. Those universities which failed to meet their numerical targets were penalised 
financially. 



In Ireland, the Higher Education Authority uses a formulae-based system to determine core grants to 
institutions. Further targeted funding is then provided and linked to particular initiatives. In Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Finland and Sweden, the funding model was based on a formula which incorporated the 
number of students, the courses followed and the number of exams passed or qualifications obtained. 
These formulae have been amended since 1992 in all four countries. An important consequence of such 
formulae is that institutions are often given less or no funding for students who fail so there is a strong 
incentive for institutions to promote student success: The models also permit government steering of the 
course offer through differential subsidies and, in some countries, like Sweden, by setting targets for 
student numbers and for the number of students graduating in different subjects. 



Denmark (1994) and Sweden (1993) recently changed their funding system to base funding for each 
year on the actual performance of students in that year, rather than on a projection of previous years’ 
results. The Swedish system appeared to be particularly tightly steered in that funding was based on an 
annual educational contract between the government and the institution which sets out the minimum 
number of full-time equivalent students. The minimum number of degrees overall was specified as well 
as targets in specific professional areas such as engineering, teaching and pharmacy. Institutions are 
given a provisional allocation of funds at the beginning of the year with an adjustment at the end of the 
year related to performance measured against the objectives set. 



During the period reviewed, basic research funding and teaching-related funding have been separated 
in countries such as Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Spain, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom and Iceland, apparently so that resource allocation could be based on different criteria. 
In Germany, where research and teaching funding are not separated, part of the research 
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funding is based on competition and promoted through external funding by the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft {Qeman Research Society). 



Although the above funding formulae relate primarily to funding for teaching, it should be noted that part 
of the public funding for research has in most countries been based traditionally on quality criteria 
through a competitive bidding process based on peer review of research proposals. Moreover, the basic 
research funding allocated directly to the institutions was the first element of higher education 
institutional funding to be linked to quality of output in a number of countries. The Netherlands was one 
of the first countries to introduce quality-related research funding in 1983 followed by the first United 
Kingdom research assessment exercise in 1986 as the basis for funding research in universities in the 
United Kingdom. 



2.2.3. CONTRACT-BASED FUNDING 

The final trend in the funding of institutions, which is also linked to greater institutional autonomy, is the 
encouragement given to institutions in most countries since 1 980 to raise money by selling their teaching 
or research services. As Table 2.2 shows, in 1996/97 some form of contract-based funding was possible 
in all the countries studied except Germany. This freedom for institutions to sell their services on a more 
or less open market represented a significant conceptual change in countries where education is seen 
as a public service and in some countries (Spain, France, Luxembourg and Portugal) required a change 
in the juridical status of the higher education institutions. 



Among the countries studied there appear to be two main types of contract undertaken by institutions: 
contracts with central or regional government for specific additional course programmes or research 
projects and contracts obtained on the open market with private organisations. The first type of contract 
usually allows the institutions to raise additional public funds by offering specific courses or research 
studies in addition to their usual activities which respond to particular central or regional government 
needs. Contracts of this sort may not be based on a competitive tendering procedure in an open market 
but their output is usually closely monitored. They may be seen as a restricted version of the objective- 
based public funding systems described above and often co-exist with input-based funding in countries 
such as the French Community of Belgium {Hautes ecoles only), Spain, France, Italy, Portugal and 
Iceland. 



For the institutions themselves, the development of medium-term, contract-based services may bring 
additional benefits by encouraging investment in strategic planning and management. In France in 
particular, the expansion of contract-based public funding has proved an important stimulus for 
institutional change. In a funding regime where a large proportion of the public higher education subsidy 
was salary-based and therefore inflexible, the contract system has encouraged development of 
increased institutional autonomy in both the planning of bids and in the management of the funding 
received. 

Contracts with external, non-public organisations are also increasingly common and have been actively 
encouraged by many governments during a period of public spending restrictions as an alternative 
source of income for the higher education system. Institutions have therefore started marketing both 
their teaching and research services. Most countries (the French Community of Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Iceland and Norway) 
have recognised the need for higher education institutions to remain essentially publicly funded while 
encouraging them to sell their services on an educational market. The Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom have adopted a more strongly pro-market approach where institutions are encouraged to sell 
their services to commercial organisations as a result of reductions in their public funding. 
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2.2.4. TUITION/REGISTRATION FEES^ 



The present section deals with two types of fees paid to institutions and constituting income in addition 
to government grants and contract-based funding: 

• tuition fees intended to cover the cost of the education offered and 

• registration fees intended to cover the administrative cost associated with the enrolment and 
examination of students. 

Fees solely intended to cover health care, membership of student organisations, social services or 
similar costs are not taken into account as they do not increase the funds available for the provision of 
higher education. This includes the regional taxes {tassa regionale) introduced in Italy in 1996 and, 
although payable on enrolment at higher education institutions, are levied by the regions and entirely 
destined to cover student support schemes. 



To respect the definition of reform as a substantive, intentional change, an increase or decrease in fees 
can only be considered a reform if the underlying policy has undergone a review. The most radical 
reform undertaken was the abolition, or introduction, of such fees. 

Before examining the reforms in the individual countries, it might be worth looking at the basic 
arguments for and against fees in higher education. Supporters of fees claim that higher education 
benefits the individual, who as a consumer of a service, should be made to pay for it; that the additional 
income is crucial to ensure the adequate provision of higher education at a time of reduced public 
funding; that the quality of higher education benefits from the increased competition between institutions 
trying to attract fee-paying students, and finally that tuition fees increase the likelihood of successful 
academic performance. Opponents argue that investment in higher education is above all an 
investment that benefits society as a whole, justifying the fact that all taxpayers are asked to contribute 
towards the cost; that fees act as a barrier or filter to the involvement of students from disadvantaged 
groups; and that it is the socio-economic background rather than tuition fees that influences academic 
achievement. 



The main motivation for reform was the reduction of state participation in higher education - students 
and their families were asked to step in where the government withdrew, as a consequence of a 
restriction in public spending and the political will to encourage self-reliance and consumer choice. The 
second most influential factor for reform was the desire to improve aqual access to higher education 
either by imposing increased fees only on those whose personal finances would not prevent them from 
pursuing higher education or by completely abolishing fees paid by students. It is therefore worth noting 
that reforms with respect to fees were generally linked to a reform of the student support system. 



From the ten countries charging tuition/registration fees in 1980 (Belgium, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, United Kingdom, Iceland and Liechtenstein) all have maintained this policy! 
while only two German Lander (Baden-Wurttemberg and Berlin) joined their ranks in 1996. Until the 
beginning of the 1990s fees had been kept at insignificant lavels and developments in various countries 
have shown that the concept of free or almost free higher education is so engraved in people’s minds 
that plans to introduce or significantly raise fees were met with strong opposition. In Italy and Portugal, 
major fee increases were accepted by students only when accompanied by a review of the student 
support schemes in favour of students from low-income families as well as tax allowances. 



^ The information in this section has to a large extent been taken from the study published by the European 
Commission, Eurydice, Key Topics in Education, Volume 1, Financial Support for Students in Higher Education in 
Europe, 1999, where more detailed information on this subject can be found. 
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In the United Kingdom, tuition fees have traditionally been paid by the relevant authorities (the Local 
Education Authorities in England and Wales, the Education and Library Boards in Northern Ireland and 
the Students Awards Agency in Scotland) rather than the students themselves. In the recent past, the 
Government has adjusted its tuition fee levels to reflect its policies. Fees were first increased to 
encourage higher education institutions to recruit more students on a marginal cost basis. Later, when 
the Government’s target for around one in three of young people to enter higher education was met, fees 
were decreased to discourage institutions from recruiting more students than the Government had 
planned. Following the recommendations of the National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education, 
new arrangements for student support were incorporated into the Teaching and Higher Education 
Act 1998. Students were now required to make a means-tested contribution towards the cost of tuition 
fees. The maximum contribution represents approximately a quarter of the full cost of an average 
course. The remaining cost is met by the Government. 

Following a reduction in public spending on higher education accompanied by the political will to create 
more study places on the one hand and to make students pay for a service from which they draw a 
personal benefit on the other, institutions in Portugal and Italy were granted the freedom to supplement 
public funding by an increase in tuition fees. In Portugal fees were increased in 1992 with the intention 
to gradually increase them further until they would cover 50% of the total cost of higher education. Due 
to strong opposition by students, fees were suspended in 1995 and only reintroduced in 1997 at a level 
representing 8% of the total study cost and accompanied by measures alleviating the financial burden 
for students in need. In Italy, the Prime Ministerial Decree of 1994 replaced a system based on low tuition 
fees and low support for students by a system of higher tuition fees and some support for students in 
need. Since 1994, Italian institutions have been free to set and levy the major part of tuition fees, the 
contributi universitari, as long as they respect the upper and lower limits set by Government in the 
budget of state universities. The total income derived from fees must not exceed 20% of the contribution 
to the budget coming from the Ministry. 

A similar approach had been adopted by the Netherlands at the beginning of 1990s, with the 
introduction of a ‘high fee/high aid’ strategy which raised tuition fees and the financial support for 
students from low income families simultaneously. Another significant change was introduced by the 
Higher Education and Scientific Research Act in 1993 when fees were no longer considered a source 
of income for the State but for the institutions themselves. 

Unlike other countries, Ireland, which in 1994 charged the highest tuition fees in the EU, has since 
abandoned the route of increased fees. In the 1980s, at a time of severe economic recession and 
growing participation in higher education, the Government decided to increase tuition fees to an 
unprecedentedly high level. Although students with maintenance grants had their fees paid by their 
sponsors, various reports showed that the majority of school leavers entering higher education in the 
1990s still came from the higher social groups. The Government concluded that there was a need not 
only to redirect expenditure towards disadvantaged groups but also to dismantle psychological barriers, 
and it decided rather than to abolish tuition fees altogether, to shift the burden from the students to the 
Government. In the academic year 1995/96, half the fees were paid by the public authorities for most 
full-time students on undergraduate courses in order to promote equality of access. The following 
academic year the entire amount was taken in charge by the Government. 

Despite their abolition in all German Lander during the 1950s and 1960s, registration and tuition fees 
have been the subject of recent discussions aimed at reforming the Higher Education Framework Act. 
In 1997, representatives from the federal and Lander governments rejected the idea of tuition fees being 
charged to students. Nevertheless, in 1996, two of the sixteen German Lander (Baden-Wurttemberg and 
Berlin) decided to introduce enrolment fees in an attempt to increase the efficiency of the higher 
education system while at the same time reducing public spending. 
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In 1983, the Autonomous Communities or other relevant national authorities in Spain were granted the 
right to fix the level of tuition fees and the income generated was no longer considered income for the 
Government but for the institutions themselves. These increased fees are considered a major source of 
income for Spanish universities, expected to fund 30% of their expenses from non-public sources by the 
year 2004. So far however, any increase above the rate of inflation has been met with strong social 
resistance. 



Reforms were, however, not limited to the question of whether fees should be charged and at what level, 
but also dealt with the authority responsible for collecting fees and fixing their amount. In 1980, it had 
been mainly the public authorities (Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Iceland and 
Liechtenstein) that decided on the amount of fees to be charged and the allocation of the resulting 
income. During the 1990s, in an effort to strengthen their financial autonomy, institutions were granted 
the right to set their own fees in the Belgium Flemish Community, Italy, and to some extent in the 
Netherlands. In 1997, funds stemming from fees were considered income at the disposal of the 
institutions in all participating countries except in the French Community of Belgium where fees charged 
by the Hautes ecoles are offset against Community grants. 



In summing up this section, it becomes clear that reforms in this area were rare during the period of this 
study, with only six countries changing their system during the period under consideration. Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and the United Kingdom have introduced significant increases in fees to be borne 
by students, while Ireland shifted the financial burden of tuition fees from the student to the Government. 
The modifications brought about in Germany, although possibly the first sign of a move away from the 
tradition of free higher education, have so far been limited to two Lander. 



2.3. QUALITY ASSESSMENT AND CONTROL 

In all the countries except the French Community of Belgium and the majority of the German Lander, the 
devolution to higher education institutions of power over the spending of their budgets was 
accompanied by the introduction of a considerably more formalised process of evaluation of the quality 
of their provision. It should be emphasised that this is a very new process. In most of these countries a 
systematic, nationally-defined process of quality evaluation of higher education has been introduced 
since 1984, but in many this is still at an early stage of implementation or, as in Germany, limited to 
certain regions or Lander. The Belgian French Community has been planning the introduction of such a 
system for the Hautes ecoles since 1995, but no measures have been put in place yet. Only in the United 
Kingdom is any specific link made between the outcome of the evaluation process and the funding of 
institutions. In countries where funding is based on output-linked models (Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Finland, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Liechtenstein), the control process may include the 
verification of funding-related information. In most countries the stated primary purpose of such 
evaluation is to improve the quality of provision. 



The evaluation of quality in higher education appears to consist of three main elements which may be 
evaluated in different ways and to a greater or lesser extent in different countries: 

• Institutional evaluation focuses on the operation of the higher education institution as a whole - its 
teaching and learning environment and its management. In the majority of countries it is evaluated 
primarily through a self-evaluation process combined with external peer review. In some countries, 
the external evaluation is restricted to ensuring the internal systems of quality assessment are 
effective, whereas in others it comprises a detailed inspection of the operation of .the institution. 
Comparisons may be made between different institutions in the same country. 

• Programme evaluation focuses on a particular discipline or subject area and compares the 
provision of several (or all) higher education institutions within a country. Once again, evaluation 
usually comprises a combination of self-evaluation and external peer review using experts in the 
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subject area from the academic and the business world where relevant. Experts may be drawn from 
other countries in order to encourage an international perspective. 

• Research evaluation focuses on the quality and output of research in universities and is most 
frequently evaluated through a process of peer review. 



This section focuses mainly on the process of institutional evaluation, though changes in the assessment 
of programme and research quality will also be discussed. Table 2.3 summarises some important 
aspects of the process of university evaluation in the countries under study in 1996/97, though it also 
takes account of some of the changes since then. Information on the evaluation of non-university 
institutions was less detailed than for universities and could therefore not be included. The table includes 
the date when the current systematic national process of evaluation was introduced, the evaluating 
body, the destination of the evaluation report and the body responsible for monitoring such evaluations 
at national level. Since the duties of this central agency vary according to the country, the term 
monitoring must be seen as embracing coordination, supervision, verification and follow-up. 
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Table 2.3: Aspects of nationally defined systems for the evaluation of higher education 

institutions in place in 1996/97 



Country 


Year current process 
introduced 


Evaluating body 


Evaluation reports 
made available to 


Central monitoring agency 


Institution concerned 


Academic community 


Business community 


Students 


European Union 


Bfr 


(-) 














B nl 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Vlaams Interuniversitaire Raad (VLIR) 


DK 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Evalueringscenteret 


D 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Several agencies at Land level 


EL 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Ministry of National Education and 
Religious Affairs 


Simvoulia Ekpedeftikis Aksiologissis ke 
programmatismou (CEPE) 


E 


1995 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Consejo de Universidades 


F 


1984 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Comitd National d '^valuation (CNE) 


IRL 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Higher Education Authority 


1 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Ministry of Universities and Scientific 
and Technological Research 


Osservatorio per la valutazione 


L 


1997 












Conseil national de I'enseignement 
supdrieur 


NL 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Public 


Vereniging van Universiteiten { VSNU) 
HBO-raad, Vereniging van hogescholen 


A 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Rector of institution concerned. In 
case of cross-university evaluations, 
reports are made public. 


Fachhochschulrat (for the 
Fachhochschulen) and 
Universit&tskuratorium (for universities) 


P 


1994 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Conselho Nacional de Avaliagao 


FIN 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Korkeakoulujen arviointineuvosto 


S 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


HOgskoleverket 


UK 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


UK (E/W); as of 1997 Quality Assurance 
Agency for Higher Education (QAA) 

UK (Nl); till 1999 Department of 
Education Northern Ireland (DENI), 
thereafter Department of Higher and 
Further Education, Training and 
Employment (DHFETE) 

UK (SC): Scottish Higher Education 
Funding Council (SHEFC) 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Public 


Ministry of Education, Science and 
Culture 


LI 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Institution concerned 


{-) 


NO 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Public 


Norsk institutt for studier av forskning 
og utdanning (NIFU) 



Source: Eurydice. 



Belgium (B fr); 

Germany; 

Greece; 

Spain: 

Italy; 

Luxembourg; 

The Netherlands; 
Norway; 



The Decree of 5 August 1995 provides for the introduction of self-evaluation at the Hautes dcoles. 

The individual Lender take different approaches. 

The systems for self-evaluation and the evaluation by students are not yet fully implemented. 

Following the pilot programme 'Evaluation of the Quality of the University System’ during the period from 1992 
to 1994. 

Self-evaluation is mainly concerned with financial control. 

A comprehensive evaluation system of public higher education is currently being developed. 

There is only programme evaluation, but no institutional evaluation. 

In 1992, a 5-year pilot project was initiated by the Ministry of Education, Research and Church Affairs with 
nation-wide evaluations of five selected study disciplines (business administration, sociology, engineering, 
mathematics and music). 
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Table 2.3 shows a number of aspects of institutional evaluation in higher education which were in place 
in 1996/97. Firstly, the dates given for the introduction of the current systematic nationally-defined 
evaluation process for institutions indicate that these systems are very recent in the great majority of 
countries and are clearly still under development. The French Community of Belgium had no nationally- 
defined system of quality assessment in place in 1996/97 and quality control was the responsibility of 
the individual institution with no externally-imposed norms or rules. In Germany, it was the Rectors’ 
Conference which initiated a harmonised evaluation system in 1991 rather than the public authorities. In 
Ireland the Universities Act, which came into force in June 1997, specifically requires each university to 
establish procedures for quality assurance aimed at improving the quality of education and related 
services provided by the university. The Higher Education Authority has a statutory role under the act to 
assist the universities in the achievement of this objective, to review the quality assurance procedures 
established and to publish a report on the outcome of its review. Only France and the Netherlands based 
their current system on one introduced before 1990; the Netherlands provided the legal basis for this 
system only in 1993. All the other countries have made modifications to their systems during the 1990s. 
This indicates the desire to test and review the effects of such newly-introduced evaluation processes 
in a number of countries, which is reflected In the piloting of the evaluation system during the 1990s in 
Denmark, Spain, the United Kingdom and Norway. 



With regard to evaluation methods, all countries incorporated an element of self-evaluation 
supplemented by peer evaluation using academic experts. The views of the business community were 
canvassed in the majority of countries studied (the Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
Spain, France, Ireland, Portugal, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom) and students were 
consulted in all countries except Italy, the Netherlands and Iceland. In Austria and Sweden, self- 
evaluation was the most important component of the process of institutional evaluation while In France 
and the United Kingdom, the judgements of external experts were more influential. 

In most countries, the reports were made public, except in Italy and Greece where they were distributed 
only to the Ministry (and the Evaluation Observatory in Italy). In Austria and in Liechtenstein reports on 
individual institutions were made available only to the institution concerned which would take the 
findings into account in its decision-making. In Austria, evaluation reports on various institutions in the 
same field were however made public. 



Finally, in all the countries with a systematic nation-wide evaluation process, this was coordinated at 
national level by a non-ministerlal body or council, apart from Iceland. This body may have been linked 
primarily to the government which nominated its members (Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, Finland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom) or may have been closer to the academic world (the Flemish Community 
of Belgium, Germany, Greece, Spain, the Netherlands and Norway). Only In Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom did this body also have the responsibility of funding higher education, a situation which has 
changed since 1997 in parts of the United Kingdom. The setting up of such bodies clearly Indicated the 
desire of governments for higher education evaluation to be seen to be independent of the political 
process. Neave (1994) described such bodies as a ‘supervisory layer’ inserted between the ministry 
and the individual institution but warned that they may_ nevertheless allow governments to_ steer higher 
education by determining priorities while apparently maintaining a distance from their operationalisation 
in the evaluation process. 

The major reform seen in most countries, except in the French Community of Belgium and the majority 
of Lander in Germany, was the introduction of a systematic nationally-defined quality control system to 
a sector which had previously relied on institutions to monitor the quality of teaching and learning, 
together with ministerial approval and verification of spending. Because the systems of quality 
evaluation in place in 1996/97 in most European countries had been developed relatively recently, some 
changes were still ongoing during the period of the study. In many of the countries which had developed 
a nationally-defined system of quality control during the 1980s (Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
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the United Kingdom), there was a change in emphasis during the 1990s from a reliance on the 
judgement of the institutions themselves in assessing teaching and learning to the increasing use of 
external peer review. This trend can be seen in the strengthening of the role of the external examiners 
in Denmark, the incorporation of ‘visitation committees’ into the evaluation process in the Netherlands, 
the strengthening of the external moderation of the system in Sweden with the creation of the National 
Agency for Higher Education, and in the assigning of responsibility for quality assessment to the 
Funding Councils in the United Kingdom. 

2.4. OVERVIEW OF REFORMS 

In all the countries studied except the United Kingdom, the direction of reforms in management and 
control of higher education since 1980 was towards giving more autonomy to the higher education 
institutions, with the State devolving many of its powers of detailed prescription. At the same time, 
institutional accountability was increased through the implementation of nationally-defined systems of 
quality assurance and, in some countries, by the introduction of objective-based budgeting. However, 
the extent to which government control has been decentralised varies greatly between the different 
European countries; Denmark, the Netherlands, Finland and Sweden appear to be furthest ahead in this 
process. 



Overall, there are a number of patterns of reform evident from the trends identified in different areas in 
this chapter. Firstly, there is the distinction which is discussed in Chapter 1: Legislation for Change 
between countries which have legislated for reform in different areas of higher education gradually, step- 
by-step and those which have introduced a complete new legal framework for higher education in the 
form of one or more framework acts. The first pattern was reflected in the area of autonomy and control 
in countries such as the French Community of Belgium, Austria, Italy, the Netherlands and Finland by 
the gradual delegation of tasks of institutional management such as budget spending, administration or 
course planning. In the Flemish Community of Belgium, Greece, Spain, France, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Sweden, Iceland and Liechtenstein, the legal basis for reforms in the autonomy, financing and quality 
control of higher education institutions was introduced as a single act. The latter approach allowed 
changes in the financing and management of institutions to be introduced simultaneously, giving greater 
coherence to the reform process. A third approach is demonstrated by Portugal where a major act was 
passed in 1988 leading to further developments in the form of laws and decrees. 



Secondly, the devolution of some state powers to the higher education institutions was clearly 
accompanied in most countries by the establishment of formal systems of funding and quality control. 
These gave governments tighter control of the overall funding of higher education institutions both by 
the use of funding formulae and through giving an increasing proportion of funds for both teaching and 
research through contracts or through objective-based budgeting linked to the performance of 
institutions. In the area of quality control, the overall tendency has been to move away from a reliance 
on the institutions to carry out their own quality assurance, towards the introduction of a nationally- 
defined system mediated by an independent, often government-appointed agency. This trend was 
visible in all the countries studied except Germany and the French Community of Belgium. However, 
such systems were most developed in the Netherlands, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom where 
higher education funding has been refocused on performance objectives agreed by the institutions and 
the ministry, or, in the case of the United Kingdom, by the Funding Councils. In addition., institutions in 
all countries except the Flemish Community of Belgium and Germany have been given freedom to raise 
money through contracts to provide specific educational or research services to either central or 
regional government or to the private sector. 



These changes appear to support Neave and Van Vught’s (1991) argument that the reforms in higher 
education during the 1980s focused mainly on the giving of process autonomy while strengthening 
government steering of the product through planning and funding on the basis of agreed objectives and 
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through quality assurance systems. However, it is argued here that during the 1990s, in some countries 
at least, the continuing reform process may result in other potential consequences entailing still greater 
autonomy for institutions. 

The third trend visible from the reforms in this area is linked to the increasing responsibility given to 
institutions during the 1990s to manage their own affairs, to enter into contracts for their services and, in 
particular, to engage in a process of development planning. In the countries at the forefront of these 
changes, Denmark, the Netherlands, Finland, Sweden and Norway, this has required the development 
of a strong institutional identity combined with a more explicit management culture. In the United 
Kingdom, increased government steering through the system for funding teaching and research has 
brought institutions into direct competition for funds and has stimulated many similar changes. In some 
countries, management responsibilities at institutional level have been redefined, though there have 
apparently been few major changes to the structure of the internal management bodies of institutions. 
However the inclusion of external members on the most senior governing bodies of higher education 
institutions is now universal in all countries except Greece and the majority of Lander in Germany. 
Furthermore, in some countries such as Denmark and the Netherlands elected councils have been 
given a reduced role in decision-making. 



In their international study of higher education policy which encompassed both European and non- 
European countries, Goedegebuure et al. (1994) identified a general trend away from a state-control 
model of higher education towards a state-supervisory model where the Government prefers to steer the 
system from a distance by setting broad parameters for development. They also argued that this trend 
was accompanied by the strengthening of management in institutions through changes in the 
composition of governing bodies, the streamlining of decision-making within institutions and changing 
the role of the democratic institutional councils from a control-oriented to an advice-oriented one. 
However their study did not include amongst others Belgium, Spain, Italy and Austria, countries which 
were shown in Table 2.2 to have moved less towards the adoption of output-based funding and where 
the tradition of state control remains stronger. Although these countries may eventually move in the same 
direction, the current analysis suggests that they still have some way to go before they develop the 
government steering at a distance and managerial culture found in higher education institutions in the 
Nordic countries, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER 3: ACCESS AND WASTAGE 



This chapter focuses on the development of admission procedures and entry requirements for higher 
education since 1980. It examines whether restrictions are placed on the number of applicants admitted 
for certain courses and by whom these are set, which selection criteria are applied and what the access 
routes for mature-age students and those with non-traditional qualifications are. The chapter concludes 
with a discussion on measures designed to control dropout and wastage from higher education and any 
changes which have taken place in this area since 1980. 

The upsurge in demand for higher education places since the 1960s experienced in all European 
countries triggered a re-examination of access policies in many. Countries faced the difficult task of 
balancing the growing demand for a highly qualified workforce against the cost of a mass higher 
education system and the need to maintain the quality of higher education provision. Policies governing 
general access to higher education or access to specific fields of study are mainly a result of the 
demand for higher education graduates by the national economy, student demand for higher education, 
the number of places available at Institutional level and budgetary considerations. The important role 
played by the demands of the labour market for qualified workers and the principle of social justice were 
signalled by the attempt In most countries to widen participation by traditionally under-represented 
groups such as women and those from disadvantaged backgrounds. Table 1.1 In Chapter 1: Legislation 
for Change shows that all countries except Luxembourg and Liechtenstein have made legislative or 
policy-based changes to their admission systems since 1980. 

3.1. REFORMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION ADMISSION PROCEDURES 

In all countries studied, the standard basic requirement for entry to university is the successful 
completion of general upper secondary education. In addition, entry to some vocationally-related areas 
of higher education is usually possible for those with a vocational upper secondary qualification. In a 
number of countries, holders of such qualifications are, at least In principle, also granted access to other 
higher education programmes. Entry to specialised higher education courses in art, music and sport 
has been based on personal aptitude during the entire period and is therefore selective in all countries. 
In 1994, France abolished selection to sports programmes based on physical ability. 



In most countries, the great increase in numbers wishing to study and the need to control the supply of 
certain professionals has made It necessary to limit access to some extremely over-subscribed 
university courses and selection has become particularly competitive and demanding for courses such 
as human and veterinary medicine, dentistry, engineering and architecture. In some countries, this has 
given rise to controversy and challenges in court. Furthermore, entry to the newer vocationally-related 
courses offered mainly In the non-university sector has been made selective in most countries, due 
mainly to limits in the capacity of the institutions. 

In order to examine the reforms to admissions policies in higher education it is important to understand 
the selection process at entry to undergraduate courses applicable at the beginning and the end of the 
period under review. 



3.1.1. CHANGES IN THE SELECTIVITY AT ENTRY TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Table 3.1 compares the level of selectivity at entry to higher education in 1980/81 and 1996/97. 
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Table 3.1: Selectivity at entry to higher education in 1980/81 and 1996/97 



Non-university vocational sector 


1980/81 


o 


o 


© 


© 


(-) 


(-) 
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© 
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(-) 
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0 






o 


o 




1996/97 


o 


o 


o 
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© 


© 


© 
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University sector 


1980/81 
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Q 
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o 
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© 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




© 


o 


o 




1996/97 




© 




© 




© 


© 


(1 


© 


o 


© 


o 


© 




© 




0 


0 


@) 


Selective for no courses Selective for some courses Selective for most courses 

Source: Eurydice. 





The table does not include specialised courses in art, music and sport as access to these courses is subject to aptitude tests in alt par- 
ticipating countries, except France which grants open access to sports programmes. 



The table shows that despite rising demand for places in higher education the selectivity of the system 
has changed in relatively few countries over the period concerned. Countries selecting their entrants to 
higher education far outnumber those still granting open access, with roughly the same number of 
countries applying selection for most of their courses as for some courses only. 



Spain has, since 1980, imposed increased selectivity for the majority of courses in an effort to balance 
the surge in demand with the number of higher education places available. In Denmark and Norway, 
higher education has become less selective since 1980/81 and Greece is planning to reduce the 
selectivity of its higher education system from the year 2000. In these three countries, the decrease in 
selectivity has been primarily a result of an increase in the number of places available on popular courses, 
although in Norway low unemployment was also a contributing factor. From 1991 onwards, the Danish 
Ministry of Education and the higher education institutions have made efforts to redistribute the study 
places offered towards the area of maximum demand in order to make best use of existing capacity and 
to reduce the number of unsuccessful applications. In addition, the aim of the 1992 Multi-Annual 
Agreement was to encourage institutions to admit as many qualified applicants as their resources will 
permit (open intake). Norway introduced a system of 'national access’ in 1995/96 whereby students with 
suitable qualifications applying to study the classics or social and natural sciences would be offered a 
place for the course they wish to study, but not necessarily at the institution of their choice. Greece’s 1997 
Education 2000 Act includes provision to increase the number of higher education places available by 
the year 2000. During the 1990s, Sweden significantly increased the number of higher education places 
available with the aim of tackling skills shortages, especially in technological areas. At the same time, 
however, the demand for higher education and the time students spend in higher education has also 
increased. Therefore the expected positive effect in the form of less selectivity has not yet been realised. 



Liechtenstein and Italy (university sector) have both ended open access policies for certain programmes 
as the demand for places has started to outgrow supply. In countries like France, Italy, Luxembourg and 
Austria, the non-university sector is currently much more selective than the traditionally open-access 
university sector. 
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There was significant growth in the number of higher education places in the United Kingdom in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, largely in polytechnics and the Scottish central institutions, which gained 
university status in 1992 following the passing of the Further and Higher Education Acts. The growth was 
largely demand driven, but in the mid-1990s, the Government introduced target numbers for 
undergraduate enrolments which the funding councils and, in turn the institutions, were expected not to 
exceed. Recent announcements concerning the future funding of higher education will lead to a renewed 
expansion of higher education, with particular emphasis on initiatives to support access, especially for 
part-time students. 

In Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria and Iceland (for the University of Iceland only), 
candidates with the appropriate school-leaving qualification have a constitutional right to higher education 
but not necessarily to a particular field of study. There have been no limitations placed on university 
education admissions in Luxembourg or Austria during the period considered, although entry to many of the 
non-university courses continues to be based on selection. Entry to nursery and primary teacher training 
courses at the Luxembourg Institut superieur d'etudes etde recherches pedagogiques {ISEHP) is based on 
a language test in French, German and Letzeburgesch and requires good grades in the secondary school- 
leaving exam, while entry to the Institut superieur de technologie {1ST) requires the submission of a dossier. 



In both, the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium, entry to university has traditionally been open 
to all students with a secondary school-leaving certificate, except for courses in applied sciences which 
have been selective on the basis of entry exams since long before 1980. As of August 1997, the 
Government has imposed limits on the number of qualified doctors and dentists and each Community 
has responded differently to the implementation of this change. In the French Community, entry to 
medicine and dentistry courses will remain open and potential doctors and dentists will be selected for 
the second cycle of the course on the basis of their performance during the first cycle. Those not selected 
will be given the chance to change to another related course. The Flemish Community, in 1997, 
successfully introduced a centralised entrance examination for medicine and dentistry despite opposition 
from universities, students and other interest groups. Entry to all other university and non-university 
courses remains open for all students having obtained a secondary school-leaving certificate. The 
decision on limiting study places for physiotherapists has been postponed. 

In Germany, the introduction of selection criteria for university courses has been controversial and their 
application is only possible under precisely defined conditions based on capacity as some admission 
decisions have been challenged successfully in the courts. This required the development of nationwide 
allocation procedures for over-subscribed courses in 1985 and further changes in the selection process are 
currently under discussion. The procedure for entry to selective courses was changed in 1985 by 
introducing an additional multi-stage selection procedure for studies in medicine. Besides the performance 
in school and the length of time an applicant has been waiting for a place, additional selection criteria in this 
special selection procedure (Besonderes Auswahiverfahren) are the results of a special assessment 
procedure (Feststellungsverfahren) and possibly a selection interview conducted by the institution 
concerned. Due to the increase in places in medicine paralleled by a relative drop in the number of 
applicants, this special selection procedure was suspended at the beginning of the academic year 1997/98. 



In Italy, during the 1990s, some universities have begun to impose limitations on the number of places offered 
in architecture, dentistry, and human and veterinary medicine, selecting candidates through entrance 
examinations. Following various juridical decisions, a regulation was issued by the Ministry in July 1997, 
giving it legal power to restrict access to the courses mentioned above, and in some other cases, at the 
request of the institutions for reasons of limited capacity. In 1998, the Constitutional Court, ruled in favour of 
restrictions on higher education admissions, without a law by Parliament, only for the specific courses quoted 
above. In August 1999, a law finally clarified the situation by stating for which courses admission is restricted 
either on a national level or at the request of the institution, and by defining the general selection criteria. 
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Changes in the selection procedures fell Into two main groups: changes in the locus of responsibility for 
the selection process and changes in the selection criteria applied. Table 3.2 shows the changes in the 
locus of responsibility for determining the selection criteria for over-subscribed courses between 1980/81 
and 1996/97, and gives information on the selection criteria applied. 



Table 3.2: Selection criteria at entry to higher education: 1980/81 and 1996/97 



Country 


Responsibility for setting criteria 
for over-subscribed courses 


Selection criteria applied 




1980/81 


1996/97 


1980/81 


1996/97 


European Union 


Bfr 

(universities) 


Government and 
institutions 
(sciences appH- 
qu^es for civil 
engineers only) 


Government and 
institutions 
(sciences appli- 
qu^es for civil 
engineers only) 


Entrance exam 


Entrance exam 


B nl 

(universities) 


Government and 
institutions 
(toegepaste 
wetenschappen 
for civil 

engineers only) 


Government and 
institutions 
(toegepaste 
wetenschappen 
for civil 

engineers only) 


Entrance exam 


Entrance exam 


DK 


Government 


Institutions 
(to national 
standards) 


Marks obtained in school-leaving 
exam. 


Marks obtained in school-leaving 
exam, subjects studied, tests, inter- 
views, work experience. 


D 

(universities) 


Federal and 

Lender 

procedures 


Federal and 

Lander 

procedures 


School performance, waiting period, 
special categories, exams. 


School performance, waiting period, 
special categories, exams. 


{Fachhoch- 

schufen) 


Institutions 


Institutions 


On the basis of the average mark in 
the /AMur (secondary school leaving 
certificate), the period spent waiting 
before applying for admission. 


On the basis of the average mark in 
the /AMur (secondary school leaving 
certificate), the period spent waiting 
before applying for admission. 


EL 


Government 


Government 


Entrance exam 


Marks in general examination. 


E 

(universities) 


National 

government 


National 

government 


Marks in university entrance exam and 
the average of grades obtained in gen- 
eral upper secondary education. 


Marks in university entrance exam and 
the average of grades obtained in 
general upper secondary education. 


F 


Institutions 
(medical and 
vocational 
courses) 


Institutions 
(medical and 
vocational 
courses) 


Marks in exams at end of first year 
(medical courses); marks in exams, 
interview and previous academic 
performance (vocational courses). 


Marks in exams at end of first year 
(medical courses): marks in exams, 
interview and previous academic 
performance (vocational courses). 


IRL 


Institutions 


Institutions 
(to national 
standards) 


National University of Ireland intro- 
duces first points system for con- 
stituent colleges. 


Points gained in school-leaving cer- 
tificate (plus an interview for a tiny 
proportion of courses). 


1 


(-) 


Government and 
institutions 


(-) 


Entrance exam (non-university). 
Marks in university entrance exam 
and in school-leaving exam 
(medicine, surgery, veterinary 
medicine, architecture). 


L 

(non-university 

sector) 


Government 


Government 


Marks at secondary school-leaving 
exam. 


Marks at secondary school-leaving 
exam. For access to ISERP, an 
exam in French, German and 
Letzeburgesch is required in addi- 
tion. Entry to 1ST is based on a 
dossier. 


NL 


Institutions 

(HBO) 

Government 

(universities) 


Government 

. 


Selection criteria set by institutions 
(HBO): 

weighted lottery-type draw based 
on marks in secondary school-leav- 
ing exams (universities). 


Weighted lottery-type draw based 
on marks in secondary school-leav- 
ing exams. 
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Table 3.2: Selection criteria at entry to higher education: 1980/81 and 1996/97 (continued) 



Country 


Responsibility for setting criteria 
for over-subscribed courses 


Selection criteria applied 




1980/81 


1996/97 


1980/81 


1996/97 


A 

{Fachhoch- 

schulen) 


{-) 


Institutions 


{-) 


Entrance exams for 
Fachhochschulen. 


P 


Government 


Government and 
institutions 


Marks in secondary school-leaving 
examination. 


Marks in school-leaving exam and 
the results of a national exam in two 
or three subjects. As a result of the 
1997 Law, institutions may now set 
their own exams or tests. 


FIN 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Marks in secondary school-leaving 
exam and the matriculation exami- 
nation: entrance tests, work experi- 
ence and previous studies in some 
fields. 


Marks in secondary school-leaving 
exam and the matriculation exami- 
nation, entrance tests, work experi- 
ence and previous studies in some 
fields. 


S 


Government 


Institutions 
(to national 
standards) 


Marks in school-leaving exam, work- 
experience or work experience in 
combination with university aptitude 
test. 


Marks in school-leaving exam, uni- 
versity aptitude test, work experi- 
ence or work experience in combi- 
nation with university aptitude test. 


UK 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Marks in school-leaving examina- 
tions or equivalent qualifications, 
interviews. 


Although selection is mainly deter- 
mined by grades in school-leaving 
examinations (or equivalent qualifi- 
cations) and/or interview, other cri- 
teria may also be used, depending 
on the area of study and institution 
concerned. 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Grades in a competitive examination 
at the end of the first semester for 
medical subjects; grades in school- 
leaving examinations and work 
experience for teacher training and 
technical colleges. 


Grades in a competitive examina- 
tion at the end of the first semester 
for medical subjects; grades in 
school-leaving examinations and 
work experience for teacher train- 
ing and technical colleges. 


LI 


{-) 


Institutions 


{-) 


Secondary school-leaving exam 
and work experience. 


NO 


Institutions 

(universities) 

Government 

(non-university 

sector) 


Government 


Points system based on marks in 
school-leaving exam (additional 
points for specialised education and 
work experience: weighting varies 
according to type of study and insti- 
tution). 


Points system based on marks in 
school-leaving exam, subjects 
studied. 



Source: Eurydice. 



This table does not include specialised courses in art. music and sport as access to these courses is subject to aptitude tests in all 
participating countries, .except in France where there is open access to sports programmes. In addition, the table does not allow for 
the use of age, nationality or non-traditional qualifications as selection criteria sometimes applied to fill quotas reserved for special 
groups of students. 



3.1. 1.1. Changes in the locus of responsibility for the selection process 

Table 3.2 shows that by 1996/97 all countries placed some restrictions on entry to higher education, 
especially in the non-university sector. In the majority of countries, it was the institutions' responsibility to 
decide on the criteria for the selection of applicants for over-subscribed courses. The government had 
full or shared responsibility for deciding the selection criteria in the minority of countries (Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal and Norway) often to ensure 
greater fairness through the use of common criteria. Only two countries had transferred this 
responsibility from the institutions to the Government: Norway for the university sector and the 
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Netherlands for the non-university sector. Denmark, Ireland, Sweden and Portugal gave institutions the 
right to set their own selection criteria while observing government guidelines. 



Where access to higher education was limited, the decision about the overall number of places offered 
was most commonly taken by the institutions themselves in 1980/81 and this was still the case in 
1996/97. This decision was based mainly on the capacity of the institution but in some countries it was 
steered by government-imposed target numbers of places (Denmark, Ireland, Sweden and United 
Kingdom) and/or graduates (Finland). In most participating countries, however, the Government 
decided the number of available places or the target number of graduates in medicine, veterinary 
medicine, dentistry and teaching on a labour-market basis. In France, the number of students to be 
admitted to studies in medicine is determined jointly by the institutions and the Ministries for Health and 
Education, taking into account the capacity of university hospitals to train students. 



In Italy, Portugal and Norway, the number of places offered in all disciplines is decided by the appropriate 
Ministry taking into account the capacity of institutions and the demands of the labour market. In 
Germany, the Lander ministries only take account of the capacity of institutions, but not the labour market. 



A number of countries established a national body to coordinate the admissions process for all higher 
education institutions or expanded its radius of action during the 1990s. Ireland set up the Central 
Applications Office (CAO) in 1976 to process applications for places in universities and since 1992 the 
CAO has covered the institutes of technology, the colleges of education and a number of smaller 
specialist institutions. The Netherlands created the Information Management Group in 1992, to 
administer the Central Registration Procedure. The United Kingdom created the Universities and 
Colleges Admissions Service (UCAS) in 1993 for all first degree courses, following the merger of the 
Universities Central Council on Admissions (UCCA), and the Polytechnics Central Admissions System 
(PCAS). Although UCAS acts as a clearing house for admissions to higher education institutions, the 
institutions are autonomous bodies and each determines its own admissions policy. Norway inaugurated 
the Universities and Colleges Admissions Service in 1991. A pilot scheme started in 1992 and the 
system became fully operational in 1995. 



The Netherlands (1992), Sweden (from 1997), Norway (1995) and institutions in Ireland chose to replace 
or supplement institution-determined selection criteria by common, national standards for ranking 
candidates for admission to higher education. This was in order to reduce the variation between 
institutions and improve fairness. In the Netherlands, the non-university HBO institutions, which had 
previously been able to select students, could no longer do so after 1992 when they came under the 
same legislation as the universities. The institutions retained responsibility for deciding their own 
selection criteria for particular courses in Ireland and Sweden. 

In a number of countries, institutions were recently given or will soon be given (greater) responsibility for 
the selection of applicants to their courses and sometimes also for determining the number of places 
offered for most courses within a quota agreed with the Government: Denmark (1993), Germany (for the 
selection of part of the applicants from 1998), Portugal (public institutions from 1999), Sweden (1993) 
and Iceland (1997). The devolution of such responsibility was often part of the process of giving 
increased autonomy to institutions described in Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Control. 



3.1. 1.2. Changes in selection criteria applied 

During the period under consideration most countries increased the range of selection criteria applied 
to identify students most able to follow certain courses. Grades achieved in the secondary school- 
leaving exams were the most widespread tool used to measure the suitability of applicants in 1980/81 
and this was even more the case in 1996/97. These were often supported by entrance exarhs at national 
or institutional level. 
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In France, the 1980s and 1990s have seen the gradual development and expansion of a vocationally- 
oriented selective sector both within the traditionally open-access universities and outside. The 
selective, university-based lUTs, lUPs and the engineering colleges {ecoles d’ingenieurs) have doubled 
or even tripled during this time, while the traditional university courses have expanded only about one 
and half times. Entry into the second year of university courses in medicine, dentistry and pharmacy 
remains conditional on passing the first year examinations. Entry to most courses in the non-university 
sector is selective but the degree of selectivity varies for different courses and institutions. 

In the Netherlands, legislation was required to allow the application of a numerus fixus to specific 
courses at universities or, more commonly, at higher professional education institutions. At the beginning 
of the period considered, restrictions could only be applied on the grounds of limited capacity but in 
1984, legislation made it possible to limit places on the basis of labour market considerations. Courses 
such as biology, medicine, various types of therapy courses, tourism, industrial design and journalism 
were affected. Institutions decide on the number of students they are able to accommodate, while the 
Government decides on the number of places necessary to meet labour market demands. 



In Norway, admission requirements for courses with a numerus claususare expressed in points obtained 
through good results and the array of relevant subjects studied at secondary school, through previous 
higher education, military service, or study at a folkehogskoler {io\W high school), or simply age. Some 
courses give credit for work experience. In addition, students are offered the possibility of re-sitting 
exams in order to improve their grades. This has led to a situation where students delay entering higher 
education in order to increase their point count and by 1996 over 25 percent of all applicants were aged 
25 or over ('backwater effect’). Since 1992, state colleges have tried fighting this trend by reserving a 
quota of places for applicants between 19 and 21 years of age, and for human and veterinary medicine 
by a quota for students who have not improved their exam results by retaking them. From 2000 onwards, 
thirty to forty percent of places will be reserved for those entering on the basis of their original results In 
the school-leaving exam with no points awarded for other activities. 



France and Iceland applied a system of delayed selection for medical courses. The results of an exam 
at the end of the first year (France) or after the first semester (Iceland) of study are used to determine 
whether students should be allowed to continue with their studies in medicine. In response to the 
government-imposed limits on graduates in medicine and dentistry, in 1997, the French Community of 
Belgium introduced a selection process after the first study cycle which will show its effect in the year 
2000 . 



During the period studied, only Greece, Spain and Portugal organised national exams for entry to higher 
education and all three made changes to these. In Greece, national entrance exams (general exams) 
were introduced in 1983 in the face of a great upsurge in demand in order to regulate admission to higher 
education on a national basis, since secondary school-leaving exams are not externally moderated. 
Candidates express preferences for programme areas and institutions and are directed to these 
depending on their performance in the exams and the places available. The 1997 Education 2000 Act 
includes provision for abolishing general exams from 2000 in parallel with an increase in the number of 
higher education places. Entry will then be based on marks In the school-leaving exams and in aptitude 
tests. 



In Portugal, a national exam for entry to higher education was introduced in 1989 as a way of widening 
access by relaxing the relationship between the area of study at secondary school and higher education 
programmes. It also provided a common basis for assessing prospective students in the absence of an 
externally-moderated exam at the end of secondary education. However, this exam was abolished in 
1993 and, since 1996, entry has been based on a points system taking into account a candidate’s 
results In the newly-introduced national exams at the end of secondary school and their grades at 
secondary school. 
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In Spain, the government-controlled prueba de acceso (national entrance exam) introduced in 1974, 
has been retained but the pressure of the increased demand for higher education places has meant that 
exams intended as a test of maturity and readiness to study have become a vehicle for ranking 
candidates. As a result, efforts have been made to improve the reliability, quality and objectivity of 
marking by requiring that this should only be done by specialised teachers, randomly assigned. Since 
1986, preference has been given to applicants that have passed their entrance exam in the first session 
in June and to those choosing study options related to their secondary education or opting for 
universities in their vicinity. 



3.2. WIDENING ACCESS 

Despite the high demand and competition for places in higher education, most countries introduced reforms 
aimed at widening access to higher education during the period studied. These focused particularly on 
improving access to both non-university and university higher education for mature-age candidates, 
especially those with non-traditional qualifications and school-leavers with vocational qualifications. In 
Ireland, the State rather than the full-time undergraduate student has been paying tuition fees charged by 
institutions since 1995/96. This is seen as an important factor in widening access to higher education, 
although tuition fees are still charged for part-time courses and registration fees on all full-time courses. 



3.2.1. ACCESS FOR MATURE-AGE STUDENTS WITHOUT TRADITIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 

The proportion of mature-age applicants for higher education varies considerably from country to 
country, as shown by Figure 3.1 (European Commission, Eurydice, Eurostat, 2000, p. 114). Most 
countries have made changes aimed at increasing the participation of adults without traditional entry 
qualifications in higher education during the 1980s and 1990s, though not all have succeeded. 



Figure 3.1: Participation rates in tertiary education (iSCED 5, 6, 7), by age and 

by gender, as a percentage, 1996/97 
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Figure 3.1 (continued): Participation rates in tertiary education 
(ISCED 5, 6, 7), by age and by gender, as a percentage, 1996/97 




As Table 3.3 shows, alternative access routes for adults without traditional school-leaving qualifications 
were offered in 13 of the countries studied in 1980/81. By 1996/97, all countries except Italy and 
Luxembourg had introduced some form of access route for mature-age students, with the accreditation 
of prior experience as well as open university and other forms of distance learning being the most 
widespread methods of accepting this group of students into higher education. 
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Table 3.3: Routes to higher education for mature-age entrants without 
traditionai quaiifications in 1980/81 and in 1996/97 
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Source: Eurydice. 



^ Universities only 

^ Vocationally oriented courses only 
^ Non-university sector only 

A special entry exam was already in operation in Belgium in a very limited way before 1980 
^ United Kingdom except Scotland 



3.2.1. 1. Accreditation of prior experience 



In 1996/97, the accreditation of relevant previous experience was possible for older applicants, both for 
vocationally-oriented courses and academic university courses, in 12 out of the 18 participating 
countries. In 1980/81, this possibility had been offered by only 5 countries. In the French Community of 
Belgium, adults without a secondary school-leaving certificate have been able to enter higher education 
if they could prove they have work experience in the area they wish to study and after assessment by 
the higher education institution. Very few students however enter via this route. Since 1990, some 
German Lander have been piloting a trial registration arrangement which allows applicants with relevant 
occupational experience to register for a maximum of four semesters at a higher education institution 
with the possibility of conversion into a conventional registration on the basis of study progress. 

The LOGSE established the possibility for students aged 20 or over to access non-university 
vocationally-oriented courses offered by the Spanish higher education system via a special test. 
Exemption from this test can be granted on the basis of sufficient professional experience. In France, 
since 1985, entry to a particular university course has been possible based on a dossier proving 
relevant occupational experience in the study area and, from 1993, occupational skills can be 
accredited and will count towards higher education diplomas, allowing those coming from 
apprenticeships to enter higher education. Although the priority in Ireland is to improve access for 
disadvantaged students, since 1995, provision has been made to enable those over 23 to be admitted 
to higher education on the basis of their prior experience if they are judged likely to successfully 
complete their course. 

In Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Iceland and Norway, occupational experience and prior studies were 
taken into account for entry to higher education long before 1980. In Denmark, students with vocational 
qualifications are eligible for admission to short cycle higher education only. Promoting participation in 
higher education amongst all citizens has been one of the main characteristics of the Swedish education 
system. As early as 1969, Sweden introduced special admission regulations increasing the 
opportunities for adults with work experience to enter higher education. Those aged 25 or over, who 
have been employed for at least five years and fulfil certain specific requirements, have since been 
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eligible to pursue higher education studies. In Finland, work experience has been taken into account at 
polytechnics since their establishment in 1991, while prior studies have always been taken into account 
by universities. In the United Kingdom, the introduction of and arrangements for accreditation of prior 
learning (APL) vary from institution to institution. However, the former Higher Education Quality Council 
(HEQC), now the Quality Assurance Agency, published guidelines on the quality assurance of credit- 
based learning ini 995. A survey of practice carried out by UCAS in 1996 found that the assessment and 
accreditation of prior learning were used in a wide range of programmes within higher education, at both 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. In Scotland, it has been possible to take prior study and work 
experience into account for modular course credits since 1990 through the Scottish Credit Framework. 

3.2.1. 2. Quota of places 

Higher education institutions may also reserve a certain proportion of places for older applicants. In 
Denmark since 1977, a quota of study places has been reserved, among others, for those without the 
traditional school-leaving examinations. Furthermore, since 1990, all those interested and not registered 
at another higher education institution have been able to enrol in Danish open university programmes. 
In Greece, whenever the recently introduced open-choice study programmes are over-subscribed, 
priority will be given to candidates aged between 23 and 45 without higher education qualifications. In 
Ireland, some higher education institutions have reserved a percentage of places on some courses for 
adult applicants, while in Finland in 1995, the Government set the goal that, by the year 2000, around 
one quarter of all new entrants should be mature-age students. Spanish universities and Portuguese 
higher education institutions reserve a certain number of places for students aged 25 or over and who 
have passed the special access test. 

3.2.1. 3. Special entry exam 

A number of countries run special entry exams which allow mature-age candidates to obtain an 
equivalent qualification to the secondary school-leaving exam which permits them to enter higher 
education. These are usually traditional, formal academic examinations which provide an entry route for 
relatively few. Such exams are offered in Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, and Austria. In Denmark, 
there is the l-IVa-year special entrance examination course for the engineering colleges and the 
V 2 - 1 -year supplementary examination courses at upper secondary level, which should allow students to 
attain the level of knowledge in the subject(s) relevant to their chosen study programme. In Spain, to be 
admitted to the test of maturity and skills, applicants for vocationally-oriented courses must be aged 20 
or over and, for university courses, 25 or over. In France, there is the DAEU, diplome d’acces aux Etudes 
universtaires, and, in Austria, the study entitlement exam. In Portugal, the ad-hoc exam for adults aged 
25 dr more grants access to higher education without being considered equivalent to secondary 
education. 

Nearly all German Lander have, since 1980, offered applicants with exceptionally high professional 
qualifications the possibility of entering higher education via a special exam. In the Netherlands, 
prospective applicants over 20 who do not meet the formal entry requirements may be exempted from 
these through an alternative higher education entry procedure, the colloquium doctum. Since 1992, 
other entrance procedures (aptitude test or test to determine suitability for a specific level of study, 
interview) are also available to mature-age students. 

In Sweden, the university aptitude test had already been specifically designed for this special group of 
applicants in 1969 and the score obtained in the test as well as work experience could qualify for 
university studies. Designed originally for specific courses only, it was extended during the 1970s to all 
university, courses and since 1991 , all applicants have had the right to sit this test. In Finland, at the end 
of upper secondary school, a national matriculation exam is offered to those (secondary school-leavers 
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and other adults) wishing to enter higher education. There have been few changes to these exams 
during the period studied, although in 1994 in France, the special university entrance exam (ESEU), 
aimed at those over 20 who had not studied for at least two years, was replaced by a one-year course 
leading to the DAEU. This gives the same right of entry to any university as the baccalaur^at. In 1990, 
the LOGSE introduced the possibility of accessing the Spanish higher education system via a special 
test for students aged 20 or over. 

3.2. 1.4. Access courses 

Access courses, higher or further education courses which prepare aduit students for entry to often 
related higher education courses, were offered in six countries in 1996/97, of which four had already 
offered such courses back in 1980/81. In Ireland, courses designed to help adult returners have been 
offered on a part-time evening and part-time day basis by some higher education institutions such as 
the National College of Ireland, formerly the National College of Industrial Relations, and the Dublin 
Institute of Technology since the early 1990s. Since 1995, the irish Higher Education Links Scheme has 
provided access to designated higher education courses for a iimited number of mature-age students. 
In the United Kingdom (except Scotland), since 1978, special courses run by further education 
institutions prepare many mature-age students without traditional qualifications for higher education and 
sometimes guarantee access to particular courses on successful completion. The growth of these so- 
called Access courses has been rapid. There were six courses in 1979 and 130 in 1984. By 1996, the 
total number of recognised courses registered by the then Higher Education Quality Council (HEQC) for 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland was nearly 1,200. In Scotland, since 1988, the Scottish Wider 
Access Programme has promoted vocationally-oriented higher education to adults without the traditional 
entry requirements through cooperation between higher education and further education institutions in 
running access courses. At the beginning of the 1990s, a foundation year in science and technology 
was introduced in Sweden. The aim was to widen the base for recruitment. This basic year was also 
open to adult students and from 1995/96 these students could receive special study support. In 
Denmark, such courses had been established before the period under consideration. 

3.2.1. 5. Flexible programmes/open university/distance learning 

Part-time higher education courses or courses based on accredited modules have been introduced in 
many countries to fit in with the work or family obligations faced by adults. These are discussed in detail 
in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching. Since 1989, Danish institutions offering higher education 
courses have been able to enrol adult students on single modules of such courses for a small fee. In 
Greece, open-choice study programmes were introduced in 1997 as an alternative to the over- 
subscribed conventional programmes to help open up higher education to adults. Factors such as 
periods of unemployment, age and the number of years spent in post-secondary education are taken 
into account for entry alongside the usual secondary certificate or its equivalent. In France, the 
formations en alternance (sandwich courses) where periods of study alternate with periods of work have 
become more and more common in vocational programmes during the period studied. Both Ireland (in 
the early 1990s) and the United Kingdom have introduced modular course structures allowing students 
the flexibility to choose units from different subject areas. Although introduced in the 1970s these 
courses have been more widely available since the early 1990s in the United Kingdom, when the 
decision to introduce modular course structures was taken by the institutions. 



Open universities using distance learning methods to allow students to study part-time from home have 
been established by a number of countries during the period studied. These provide an important 
access route to higher education for mature-age students since they offer flexibie courses at a variety 
of levels and often accept students with few conventional qualifications. The Beigian Flemish Community 
set up an open university in 1995, but entry to degree-level courses requires the secondary school 
certificate. Denmark’s first .open university programmes were introduced in 1982 on an experimentai 
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basis and were extended to other universities and higher education institutions in 1990. Spain 
established the National Distance Learning University (LINED) in 1972 to provide university education 
for those unable to study at a conventional university for logistical or geographical reasons, but it also 
offers shorter non-degree courses for those without prior qualifications as well as university access 
courses. The setting up of France's National Centre for Distance Learning (CNED) and the Finnish, 
Swedish and United Kingdom open universities pre-dated this study but the numbers of students have 
grown considerably during the period under review (e.g. the number of OU students in Scotland has 
doubled since 1980/81). In Sweden, universities and university colleges are responsible for the 
management and design of the course offer in distance learning. There is extensive provision of open 
university instruction in Finland and student numbers have grown considerably during the 1990s. It is 
however not possible to obtain a degree through the open university and students who wish to do so 
must gain entrance to a regular university programme. The Dutch Open University was opened in 1984 
to provide second-chance education to adults. In Iceland, access to teacher training has been 
facilitated for adults from remote areas by the use of distance learning techniques since 1993. 

3.2.2. ACCESS FOR APPLICANTS WITH VOCATIONAL SCHOOL-LEAVING 
QUALIFICATIONS 

During the period considered access to higher education courses was widened in a number of countries 
for students with vocational school-leaving qualifications, despite their original aim of preparing students 
to enter the labour market. In the Belgian French Community since 1993/94, the whole of the higher 
education sector, including both universities and the non-university Hautes ecoles, was open to anybody 
with a secondary school certificate or its equivalent. Holders of a vocational higher secondary education 
certificate (CESS - certificat d’enseignement secondaire superieur) were now eligible for admission to 
short-type higher education. Admission to long-type higher education was however made subject to 
passing an exam to obtain the certificate of aptitude to gain entry to higher education (DAES - diploma 
d'aptitude a acceder a I'enseignement superieur), a qualification no longer required for applicants from 
other branches of secondary education. In Germany, since 1990, the desire to upgrade the status of 
vocational secondary education has led to the strategy of granting access to higher education to 
candidates from vocational secondary schools. In France, since the introduction of the baccalaureat 
profess/onne/ (vocational secondary school-leaving certificate) in 1986, holders of this qualification have 
been granted the right to enter open-access higher education, a right previously granted to holders of 
the baccalaureat technologique (technical secondary school-leaving certificate). Despite this reform the 
majority of university students are still recruited among holders of the baccalaureat general (general 
secondary school-leaving certificate). In Austria, access to university was opened to those with a 
vocational secondary school-leaving certificate (Berufsreifeprufung) in 1997. General National 
Vocational Qualifications (GNVQs) are part of the framework of qualifications for England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland which were introduced in response to the Government White Paper Education and 
Training for the 2V Century (May 1991). GNVQs have been designed as a preparation for employment 
either directly, or through higher education. In Finland, from 1991 , general eligibility to higher education 
was extended to students with post-secondary level vocational qualifications. During the period studied, 
general eligibility for higher education in Denmark was gradually extended by granting access to all 
hfolders of vocationally oriented general upper secondary commercial (^HHX) and technical (HTX) 
qualifications. In Spain, holders of vocational school-leaving certificates have been granted access to 
short-course university studies at Escuelas Universitarias since 1975/76. Today a minimum of 30% of 
study places on these courses is reserved for students with vocational secondary qualifications. 
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3.3. MEASURES TO REDUCE WASTAGE 

In an effort to increase efficiency, reforms relating to the higher education admissions procedures were 
accompanied in most European countries by measures aimed at improving the completion rate of higher 
education courses. Efforts were focused on reducing both the non-completion rate and the time taken 
by students to complete their higher education courses successfully. 

Dropout from specific courses is not necessarily a good measure of non-completion of higher education, 
as students may choose to repeat the year, re-sit their exams or transfer to another course which they 
subsequently complete successfully. Since few countries, however, are able to monitor students 
throughout their higher education careers, alternative figures are scarce. Taking the number of students 
who do not complete a particular course in the standard time as a measure of dropout, gives a somewhat 
inflated dropout rate in the open-entry systems found in Belgium or at French universities where many 
students fail their end of year exams. Although an average of 50 percent of Belgian university students 
fail their first year exams, a study carried out by the French Community Directorate for Fiigher Education 
and Scientific Research' showed that three quarters of those who began their higher education studies 
finished by obtaining a qualification. In the French Community of Belgium, university entry, except for civil 
engineering, is open to anyone with a certificate of secondary education. The decrees of 1994 (for the 
universities) and of 1995 (for the Hautes ecoles) offer students the option of spreading the first year’s 
study programme across two academic years. Furthermore, a system of tutoring by more advanced 
students and increased supervision during the first year has been put in place by a number of institutions 
in an effort to reduce failure levels in the first year exams. Such a system has also been successfully 
introduced in France in recent years with advanced students (tuteurs) supporting and guiding first year 
students. In other countries (i.e. Sweden and Finland), the introduction of modular programmes, where 
students themselves decide the combination of courses they will study and the pace at which they 
progress, makes estimation of the level of non-completion difficult. 

Encouraging students to progress quickly through their higher education courses has been seen by 
many countries as a way of optimising the use of the higher education system in the face of high 
demand. In some countries such as Germany and Greece, the academic tradition does not require 
university students to finish their studies within a set time-frame, but gives them the freedom to decide 
when to sit their qualifying examinations. This has in the past led to a proportion of inactive students who 
are enrolled but do not attend classes or sit examinations. To reduce the number of such students, 
during the period under review, countries have introduced a limit to the number of years a student may 
enrol. The effect of the 1998 German Higher Education Framework Act in reducing the standard period 
of study has already been mentioned. Similarly the introduction of trial examinations is intended to 
encourage students to take their final examinations earlier. As stipulated in the recent Education 2000 
Act, Greece will limit study periods from the year 2000. Spain has put restrictions on the number of times 
a student can resit his or her exams since 1983. In Italy, the reduction of course length and of the very 
high number of students not graduating in the standard time {fuori corso) are the main goals of the 1997 
reform now being implemented. 



Countries keen to improve the completion rate introduced a number of relevant measures both at 
institutional and national level. These initiatives focused on improving the information and guidance 
available to students when choosing their higher education courses. They also included the provision of 
advice to students during their studies, the introduction of shorter or modular courses, financial 
incentives to institutions and students. The majority of these measures were implemented during the 
1990s. 



' Ongoing study of the Directorate General for Higher Education and Scientific Research with the support of the 
University Catholique de Louvain {UCL) and the University Libre de Bruxelles (ULB). 
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Table 3.4; Measures to improve the rate of completion 
of higher education courses since 1980 



Improved information and guidance 
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a Open days and better information for applicants 
b Induction period 

c Guidance and advice during studies 
Source: Eurydice. 



n n □ Measures introduced before 1980 

^ Year specific legislation/ 

policy document was adopted 



V) 



Belgium (B fr), Finland, 
United Kingdom and Iceland; 

Germany; 

Spain; 

United Kingdom; 



Guidance and advice to students have been continuously improved during the period consid- 
ered, but this cannot be related to one specific legislation or policy document. 

Since the amendment of the 1998 Higher Education Framework Act, higher education institutions 
have to reinforce guidance and advice during studies. 

The 1990 LOGSE strengthened guidance and advice in the non-university sector. 

Open days, and guidance and advice have been avaible to students on a non-formalised basis 
since before 1980. 
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Table 3.4: Measures to improve the rate of completion 
of higher education courses since 1980 (continued) 



Others measures 



1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 




a Shorter or modular courses 
b Financial incentives for institutions 
c Financial incentives for students 
Source: Eurydice. 



a a a Measures introduced before 1 980 
Year specific legislation/ 
policy document was adopted 



3.3.1. INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 
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Table 3.4 shows that, (during the perio(d un6er review, many countries focuse(d their efforts on improving 
information for prospective stu(dents. particularly on admission requirements and assessment 
procedures. The aim was to ensure that students had a clear idea of the content of their chosen course 
and the standards required to succeed in it. In the majority of countries, changes or improvements to 
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the system were made during the 1990s. The most common changes involved organising open days at 
higher education institutions and improving the flow of information and other links between schools and 
higher education institutions. France, Italy and Austria instituted a pre-study induction period for future 
students. Guidance and advice for students was a priority with many institutions introducing or 
reinforcing mentoring, tutoring and counselling systems for new entrants. 



Improvements to the information and guidance available to students were a particular focus in countries 
with less selective higher education admission systems as a means of reducing failure during the first 
few years of study. In the French Community of Belgium, efforts to reduce failure included pairing first 
year students with students from the third or fourth year and offering remedial classes in the main 
subjects at the beginning of the course. The Higher Education Framework Act which was passed in 
1998 in Germany included measures to intensify academic counselling by higher education institutions 
and the introduction of trial examinations. A major aim of the 1992/93 reforms to the first and second 
cycles of university education in France was the reduction of wastage through better guidance and 
supervision of students. The information provided by universities was improved to include information 
on assessment procedures, and links with secondary schools were reinforced. Implementation was the 
responsibility of the institutions and included information sessions and exhibitions on certain careers in 
schools and open days at universities. In addition, an induction period of several weeks is offered to new 
university entrants in July and a tutorat (mentoring system) was introduced where more advanced 
students help first-year students with problems during their studies. The importance of support and 
guidance as well as the improvement of study conditions was re-emphasised by the recommendations 
of the 1996 Fauroux Commission. 



In Italy, the 1990 Law on the reorganisation of university teaching required universities to provide 
guidance for prospective students and tutoring throughout their studies. Implementation however 
remained uneven. The 1997 Ministerial Decree introduced a formal pre-enrolment system whereby 
pupils intending to apply to a particular university make an application in the autumn of their final year 
at school. They are then offered induction sessions providing information on course content and 
teaching methods as well as on the support available. These sessions put students in a position to 
assess their suitability for their chosen course. Austria’s 1997 University Studies Act introduced a study 
entry phase which is intended to provide students with as clear a picture as possible of study 
requirements, statistics on study success and employment opportunities, and profiles of graduates. 

Countries with a more selective admission system also found it necessary to improve information and 
guidance for students. In Ireland and the United Kingdom, university students are usually assigned to a 
personal tutor who has 'the task of following their academic progress and helping them with any 
problems that may arise. In an effort to standardise and improve the guidance offered by different 
institutions, the United Kingdom Higher Education Quality Council issued guidelines in 1995 to provide 
a comparable framework for guidance and learner support. These emphasised the fact that guidance 
should be learner-centred, confidential, impartial, equitable and accessible. In Sweden, the 1993 Higher 
Education Ordinance re-emphasised students’ right of access to course counsellors and careers 
guidance and required institutions to ensure that prospective students are able to obtain all necessary 
information about the institution of their choice. 



3.3.2. INTRODUCTION OF SHORTER OR MODULAR COURSES 

As explained in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching, a number of countries made changes to the 
structure of courses in order to improve completion rates. These included the introduction of shorter 
courses with intermediate levels of qualification and the creation of modular or credit-based systems to 
validate the academic achievements of students changing programmes. Denmark (1993) and Finland 
(1994-97) introduced a three-year Bachelor’s degree and Germany will be introducing such degrees 
from 1998. The 1998 German Higher Education Framework Act allows for the reduction of the standard 
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period of study for higher education courses and the introduction of an intermediate examination for all 
courses lasting over four years. In Spain, the reform Introduced by the Ley Orginica In 1983 was 
intended to improve success rates at universities. It initiated shorter one-cycle courses of three years 
leading to a diplomado which have since been shown to have much higher and constanty improving 
completion rates and lower dropout rates compared to the four or five-year two-cycle licenciado 
courses. In France, the 1992/93 reform of university courses included the organisation of a first cycle, 
leading to the DEUG diploma, into modules which gave students the possibility of changing course at 
the end of the first semester or year and of attaining an initial qualification after two years. In Italy, the 
1990 reform introduced three levels of university programmes, beginning with three-year (exceptionally 
two-year) diploma courses and was motivated partly by the desire to reduce the dropout rate. The 1997 
didactic reform makes the three-year first level cycle a prerequisite for advancement to the second level. 
In the Netherlands, the Implementation of the 1981 Two-Phase Structure Act led to a reduction In the 
nominal length of most university courses to four years, while the 1996 Higher Education and Research 
Plan {HOOP) gave universities the opportunity to offer three year Bachelor’s degrees. 

3.3.3. FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR INSTITUTIONS 

The different systems for financing institutions have been discussed in Chapter 2: Management, Finance 
and Control. In the Netherlands and Finland, the financing of institutions has been increasingly tightly 
linked to their quality and output in terms of the number of students graduating. Denmark, since the 1994 
budget reform, bases its funding on the number of examinations passed, while Sweden links its funding 
to the number of students and their study attainments. 

In the Netherlands, lower funding Is given for students who do not obtain a degree. Furthermore, the 
1996 Act on the quality and feasibility of study provided financial incentives for institutions to improve 
the quality of their education and thereby reduce wastage. It also established guidelines for the self- 
assessment of institutions. In Portugal, the 1997 Framework Act on Higher Education Finance fixed the 
maximum number of years a student may be counted when determining the amount of funding made 
available to an institution. This serves as an incentive to move students through the system rapidly, In 
order to keep the number of eligible students {estudante eiegivel) high. In Sweden, funds are reduced 
if results are unsatisfactory. In Finland, a new funding system based on target numbers of Master’s and 
doctoral degrees will be implemented by the year 2003. Furthermore, In Finland since the mid-1990s, 
high quality university teaching has been among the indicators used by the Ministry for allocating 
performance-based funding to universities while the non-unIversIty polytechnics are funded partly on 
the number of students graduating within the standard course time. In Norway, since 1992, institutions 
have been awarded a part of their funding on the basis of the average number of weighted credits 
obtained by their students and additional special funds are allocated on the basis of the number of those 
graduating with higher degrees. 



3.3.4. FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR STUDENTS 

In many countries, government financial support for students has been made more dependant on 
successful progress in their studies since 1980, though most such changes took place during the 1990s. 

The changes often require students both to pass examinations and to finish their studies within a given 
period. 

In the Netherlands, there have been progressive moves towards more performance-related.funding during 
the study period. Since 1996, financial aid to students has taken the form of a prestatiebeurs, a conditional 
loan, which need not be repaid if students pass their exams and graduate within six years. Since 1997, 
Portugal has been awarding bolsas de mdrito (merit grants) to the best students in each institution. 
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Other countries linked aid in the next year to performance in previous years, usually allowing students 
to repeat one year or semester. The French Community of Belgium and Sweden were already familar 
with such systems before 1980, while other countries introduced them during the period under review: 
Spain (1983), Austria (1985/86), Finland (1992) and Iceland (1992). 

A number of countries introduced additional financial rewards to students who obtain good exam results 
or who complete their course within the standard study period. German students who graduate within 
the standard period of study with good results have had part of their loan waived since 1974. In 
Luxembourg, special additional aid has been given to students since 1992, on successful and timely 
completion of the first study cycle. In Greece, Spain, and Finland (in certain institutions), students may 
be given financial rewards for outstanding results or for graduating in the minimum time. 

All countries imposed some sort of time limit for state financial aid to undergraduate students. A number 
of countries introduced limits to the period during which students can obtain such aid. In 1988, Denmark 
introduced a voucher system allowing students to draw financial support for a fixed maximum period, 
although students are free to interrupt their studies for a certain time and to resume them later without 
losing their funding. Since 1996, financial aid for German students under BAfoG (Federal Training 
Assistance Act) has been available up to the standard period of study. For studies beyond this period 
students can take out interest-bearing loans. The Netherlands limited grant aid to a maximum of four 
years in 1996. In 1997, the maximum period for which Portuguese students could draw financial aid was 
limited to the length of the course plus two years, as long as they could prove a minimum level of 
academic achievement in the previous year. In Finland, since 1994, financial aid for students has been 
limited to a total of 55 months for Master's degree courses. Sweden reduced the maximum period for 
financial aid from eight to six years in 1982.' 



3.4. OVERVIEW OF REFORMS 

The evidence of this study is that, since 1980, access to higher education has improved in most 
participating countries for school-leavers with either general or vocational qualifications and for adults 
with non-traditional qualifications. These improvements in access depended primarily on the ability of 
the national higher education system to expand in pace with the increasing demand for higher education 
during the 1980s and early 1990s. There have been relatively few changes both in the selectivity at entry 
of the different systems and in the selection criteria applied. However, where changes took place they 
contributed to improving access to higher education for school-leavers with vocational qualifications 
and mature-age students. 

In many countries, additional study places were primarily created on vocationally-oriented courses often 
at non-university institutions which had recently been created or upgraded to higher education. These 
courses, many of which were created to respond to the needs of the labour market, sometimes suffered 
from a lower status and were not always as popular as the traditional university courses. On the other 
hand, demand jor_cpurses_ leading Jo^the highest status_professional qualifications_(e.g.- human, and 
veterinary medicine, dentistry, engineering, architecture) increased in all countries. Most countries had 
already limited the number of places on such expensive, practically-based courses before 1980 on the 
basis of the capacity of the institutions and sometimes also because of government-determined target 
numbers based on labour market needs. During the period in question, even countries with traditions of 
open access to higher education such as Belgium, Germany, and Italy began to impose admissions 
limits on these courses. However, it should be noted that the imposition of limits tends to increase the 
status and desirability of a course, thereby making an already selective course even more selective. 



For more detailed information on this subject see the publication of the European Commission, Eurydice, Key Topics 
in Education, Volume I, Financial Support for Students in Higher Education in Europe, 1999 . 
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In Denmark and Norway, increases in the number of higher education places and changes in their 
deployment have made their higher education systems less selective overall since 1980. In contrast, 
increases in the number of higher education places offered In Greece and Spain were not sufficient to 
meet demand, with the result that the selectivity of the system in these countries has increased during 
the study period. In Greece, this trend has been reversed, at least since 1996, as the number of places 
in higher education has increased sufficiently due to the establishment of new departments and the 
introduction of the open-choice study programmes. In Portugal the number of additional study places 
has increased by 34% during the last four years and In some disciplines, e.g. technology, not all places 
are being taken up. 



In summary, in the majority of countries, whether traditionally highly selective or open access, no 
fundamental change to the basic entry philosophy has been applied. Entry to the expensive, high status 
professional courses such as medicine, dentistry, architecture and engineering Is limited by 
governments either directly or through target-led steering and has become Increasingly selective. At the 
same time, higher education capacity has been expanded in professional and vocationally-oriented 
courses and, also in less costly courses in social sciences and literature. Entry to these courses has 
tended to become less selective as demand is more fully met. At the same time, this rapid expansion 
has raised questions in many countries about the quality of the education provided. The introduction of 
quality control and evaluation procedures is discussed in Chapter 2; Management, Finance and Control. 



Most countries have Introduced initiatives aimed at helping those without general secondary school- 
leaving qualifications to enter higher education by taking Into account their prior experience or 
vocational qualifications. This move was supported by offering more flexible study programmes which 
can be combined with the demands of the workplace or family life. However, It appears that, in the 
majority of countries, such access is mainly to vocationally-oriented courses. Widening access to 
vocationally-qualified school-leavers and adults with non-traditlonal qualifications has not only helped to 
fill places on less popular courses but also satisfied the principles of social justice and encouraged life- 
long learning. The introduction of more flexible study arrangements for mainstream higher education 
programmes is discussed in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching. These Initiatives are particularly 
significant in easing access to programmes offered by the open universities which have proved popular 
with many adults and have often successfully provided a route Into full-time higher education. 

The study suggests that attempts to widen access to adults have been more recent and less successful 
in the relatively open university systems In Belgium, Germany, France, Italy and Austria than In the 
Nordic countries, where encouraging adult continuing education has been an important goal since the 
early 1980s or even before. 

In line with the requirement in many countries to improve the efficiency of their higher education systems, 
most countries have recently introduced or reinforced initiatives aimed at increasing student completion 
rates. A major focus has been the improvement of information for prospective students and the provision 
of continuing support and guidance during their studies. Countries with a tradition of open access were 
particularly likely to have launched initiatives of this sort during the 1990s. Other measures included 
changes in course structures, mainly the shortening of courses or the introduction of intermediate 
qualifications. The Nordic countries and the Netherlands favoured the system of financial incentives for 
institutions and students to increase completion rates. 



Chapter 4: Financial Aid to Students 



CHAPTER 4: FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 



This chapter is devoted to reforms that have affected the systems of financial support for students who 
are engaged in studies leading to a first degree. As a recent study on this subject showed, (European 
Commission, Eurydice European Unit, 1999) significant variations exist between countries, both in the 
nature and number of components of the support system. In some countries, support is given to the 
students’ parents in the form of family allowances and/or tax reductions. Reforms of these types of 
support are not dealt with here. Likewise, where a financial contribution is required of students upon 
registration, reductions or exemptions are often granted under certain conditions. Chapter 2: 
Management, Finance and Control contains some information on the question of students' personal 
contributions to the finance of institutions. Some information about financial incentives for course 
completion is also given in Chapter 3: Access and Wastage. Of the various forms of financial support in 
operation, this chapter only deals with changes to the cash allowances paid directly to students in the 
form of grants and/or loans, together with measures relating to services, such as transport, food and 
accommodation. For a more in-depth discussion of the subject, the reader is referred to the study 
mentioned above. 

4.1. CASH BENEFITS IN THE FORM OF GRANTS AND/OR LOANS 

Since 1980, few major reforms have been undertaken with regard to grants and loans. The majority of 
countries that have had a tradition of offering support mainly or wholly in grant form (Belgium, Greece, 
Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Austria and Portugal) have maintained this type of support. Similarly, those 
that have for a long time combined grants and loans (Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Sweden, Liechtenstein and Norway), or have awarded only loans (Iceland), are 
continuing in that direction. In Germany, the grant component was abolished in 1983 and reintroduced 
in a 50% -grant - 50% loan combined system in 1990. Among the countries in the first group, some 
introduced loans during the period under consideration, but without great success. In France and Italy, 
the possibility of loans guaranteed by the State was introduced in 1991 but loans were not taken up to 
any great extent. In Greece, loans were introduced in 1991 but abolished in 1995. Only the United 
Kingdom seems to have succeeded in this area, having put a loan system in place which has 
progressively replaced the grant system. From 1999/2000, means-tested maintenance grants will be 
replaced by maintenance loans. Grants are due to be phased out by 1999/2000. Lastly, in Portugal, the 
Framework Act on Higher Education Finance of 1997 introducing a state benefit in the form of a low- 
interest loan has yet to be implemented. Only a few selective emergency loans have been awarded by 
the social services departments. 



Within the existing system, reforms have primarily affected the size and number of means-tested grants, 
or the proportion of the grant component compared to the loan; the interest rates or the loan repayment 
conditions: how support is linked to academic success and, finally, the limits set for the duration of the 
award. Belgium, Greece, Spain, Luxembourg and Liechtenstein have experienced a relatively stable 
period as regards financial support to students during the last twenty years. In contrast, the Netherlands 
and the Nordic countries have seen a large number of reforms. 
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Table 4.1 : Types and dates of reforms to grant and/or loan systems 

between 1980 and 1997 





Size of grants 


Grant 

component to 
loan component 


Degree of 
dependence 
on parents’ 
and/or 
spouse’s 
income 


Interest 

rate 

charged to 
the student 


Repayment 
conditions 
(iinked to 
income or 
loan period) 


Link with 
academic 
progress 


Time 
iimit to 
the 

benefit 




European Union 




Bfr 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


B nl 


CO 

CO 

K 


{-) 


X 


{-) 


{-) 


X 


X 


DK 


^ 88 


^ 88 


^ 80. 86, 96 


^ 82. 88 


82 


^ 88. 96 


88 


D 


X 


^ 83, ^ 90 


X 


X 


X 


71 96 


X 


EL 


X 


{-) 


X 


{-) 


(-) 


X 


X 


E 


X 


{-) 


X 


{-) 


{') 


X 


X 


F 


3 84 


{-) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


IRL 




{-) 


X 


{-) 


{-) 


X 


X 


1 


7 ^ 96 


{-) 


X 


X 


X 


^ 94 


94 


L 


X 


X 


X 


92 


92 


71 92 


X 


NL 


^ 91,^92, ^>92 


^ 90s 


^ 86, 95 


^ 92 


X 


3 93 


88. 91 


A 


^ 92 


{-) 


X 


{-) 


{-) 


X 


X 


P 


>84 


{-) 


X 


{-) 


{-) 


^ 97 


97 


FIN 


^ 92 


^ 80s, 92 


^ 92 


^ 92 


X 


X 


^ 92 


S 


^ <88. ^ >88 


^ <89, ^ >89 


^ 80. 88 


CO 

CO 

K 


89 


^ 80s 


X 


UK 


^ 90, 98 


^ <90, 98 


^ 90 


{-) 


90, 98 


X 


X 




EFTA/EEA 






IS 


(-) 


{-) 


X 


92 


82. 92. 97 


^ 82, 92 


X 


LI 


^ 85, 87, 92, 96 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


No 


^ 90s 


^ <90, ^ >90 


85 


^ 80s. 90s 


89 


^ 90s 


X 



Source: Eurydice. ^ Decrease Increase X No reform 



{-) Not applicable < Before > After 

In the majority of countries, before 1980, grants and/or loans were awarded not only according to a 
student’s income but also according to parents’ or spouse’s income. Sweden ceased taking parents’ 
income into account as part of its award criteria in 1968 and, in Iceland, this criterion has never existed. 
Norway took student income as the sole criterion on which to base an award, under its pre-1980 system. 
In Sweden, the spouse’s income has not been taken into consideration for the purposes of awarding 
support since 1980 and, since 1988, it has no longer been included in the calculation of the sum to be 
repaid. The same system applies in Norway. In Denmark, reductions in the amounts granted related to 
spouse’s income were abolished under the 1980 legislation and the age limit for taking account of 
parental income was lowered to 22 years. The age limit again became the subject of reform in 1986 and 
1996, when it was reduced first to 20 and then to 18 years of age. In Finland, the spouse’s and parents’ 
incomes have not been taken into consideration since 1 992. In general, countries that offer grants wholly 
or principally in conjunction with financial support to families with children who are students have 
retained the level of parental income as a grant award criterion. However, in the Netherlands in 1986, 
financial support to families was abolished and the basic grant was made available to all students, 
without regard to their parents’ income. Only the supplementary grant still makes reference to this. In 
1995, independence of the award from parents’ income was extended to loans. In the United Kingdom, 
maintenance grants were linked to the economic status of students and their families, while loans were 
not dependent on parental income. However, under the reforms following on from the Teaching and 
Higher Education Act 1998, maintenance grants are being replaced by maintenance loans, part of 
which will be means-tested. Regarding the size of grants, the principle of automatic indexation has been 
the norm in most countries for some time. Some countries have introduced changes at this level. In the 
Flemish Community of Belgium, the grant level for the least well-off has been increased annually since 
1 983 and, since 1 998, all grants have been indexed automatically. France undertook a review of the cost 
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of Student living in 1984 and the grant was consequently increased. In Italy, the grant was increased 
substantially in 1996 within the framework of wider financial reforms: the liberalisation of tuition fees, the 
introduction of a regional tax levied on all students to fund the social security budget, and the creation 
of a national fund. In Austria, grant levels were raised considerably in 1992 and the maximum amount 
awarded to certain students in Austria has since been meant to cover the cost of living. In Portugal, the 
grant level and number of eligible students has regularly been reviewed since 1984. 



By contrast, the income ceiling for grant awards was aligned with the cost of living index in the French 
Community of Belgium in 1993, but no further revision has been undertaken since then and award 
conditions have been steadily eroded. In the Netherlands, since the radical reform of 1986 in the course 
of which a universal basic grant was introduced and family allowance was abolished, the value of the 
basic grant has diminished steadily since 1991 and that of the supplementary grant, which depends on 
family income, has increased. In the United Kingdom, grant levels also declined between 1985 and 1995. 



In some countries, loans form an integral part of the financial support system. They remain interest-free 
in Germany for students who finish their studies within certain time limits and in Liechtenstein for those 
who repay the loan within a maximum period of 6 years after finishing their studies. Elsewhere, costs 
associated with the loan which are borne by students on repayment have been introduced or revised. 
Denmark reintroduced state loans at a reduced interest rate in 1982 after having abolished them in 
favour of straightforward guaranteed bank loans in 1975. In 1992, Luxembourg introduced a very 
favourable interest rate of 2% on student loans. In the Netherlands, interest-free loans have not been 
available since 1986. 



In Sweden and Norway, state subsidies to the interest rate dropped sharply during the 1980s, thereby 
raising the cost to the student. Since 1992, Finland has applied market rates to bank loans guaranteed 
by the State. Since 1992, Norway has applied market rates to student loans. In Iceland, student interest 
charges were introduced in 1992 on top of the indexation of the capital, introduced some years earlier. 
This rate is officially fixed at a minimum of 3%. 



The increase in the burden of loan costs on the student has to be considered with reference to the 
evolution of the proportion of financial support awarded as a grant or loan. In Denmark and Finland, the 
size of the grant compared to the loan increased in the 1980s, reducing the cost borne by the student. 
In Sweden and Norway, after a long period during which the relative value of the grant diminished, it has 
progressively increased since the start of the 1990s. 

Some countries offering interest-bearing loans have also been faced with the need to introduce changes 
in repayment conditions. This mainly concerns the Nordic countries, which have modified the link 
between the graduate's income and the amount to be repaid over a certain period of time. Thus, in 
Sweden, since 1988, annual repayment amounts have been set according to the beneficiary’s income, 
with a fixed ceiling of 4% of the income. In Norway, since 1987, it has been possible to link repayment 
to income for a maximum period of 7 years under special conditions. In Iceland, the proportion of 
taxable income payable was raised to between 5% and 7% in 1992, but then reduced to 4.7% in 1997. 
In 1992, a decision was taken by the Icelandic Student Loan Fund that student loans should be fully 
repaid, with repayment starting two years after the successful completion of studies, and not be 
cancelled after forty years as under the previous regime. 



The 1998 Teaching and Higher Education Act introduced changes to the repayment method of student 
loans in the United Kingdom. Repayments will be made through the tax system and will not begin until 
a graduate's gross income is over £10,000 a year (to be reviewed annually). Students whose income is 
above this value will be expected to pay 9% of their marginal income above the threshold. Repayments 
will be suspended if a graduate's income falls below this level. 
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In many countries, the use of academic success on entry to higher education as a criterion for awarding 
financial assistance was abolished before 1980. The few countries that retained this, along with 
economic criteria, have introduced changes over the last 20 years. Thus in Greece, economic criteria 
have taken precedence over academic criteria for awarding grants since 1996. In Ireland, academic 
criteria for grant awards were abolished in 1994. Since 1997, Italy has put less emphasis on 
achievement criteria based on final secondary school results. Following the example of the public higher 
education sector, in 1994, Portugal abolished achievement criteria for grant awards in the private sector. 



Students’ progress in higher education has increasingly become the subject of particular attention in 
several countries where there has been a tendency for students to prolong their studies. The procedures 
put in place have differed from country to country, either strengthening the link with achievement or 
establishing a time limit for assistance. In 1988, Denmark chose as its mechanism the cheque or 
‘voucher’ system under which students can benefit from a certain amount of financial assistance during 
their studies. The system’s novelty is that the student can choose to draw the support either on a 
continuous basis or else periodically. In the latter case, credits accumulate for periods when support is 
not taken up and can be used later when required. Since 1996, measures have been taken in Germany 
to limit the length of studies by replacing the grant plus interest-free loan combination by an interest- 
bearing loan for those whose studies extend beyond the authorised time limit. Since 1992, Luxembourg 
has been awarding a special grant to students who finish the first study cycle within a maximum of 3 
years (2 years notional study time plus an extra year). In the Netherlands, the law of 1988 simply fixed 
the length of financial support to 6 years. Academic progress has been taken into consideration since 
1993 by the tempobeurs system for the continued payment of both the basic and the supplementary 
grant. If students failed to pass at least 25% of their credit hours, grants were converted into loans. In 
1995, the threshold pass level was raised to 50% and in 1996, the system was changed to that of a 
prestatiebeurs. Basic financial support is initially given in the form of a loan that can be converted into 
a grant if the student passes 50% of the exams during the first year and, as a general rule, completes 
the studies within 6 years. In Finland, the time limit for the award of financial assistance was reduced in 
1992, from 84 months (7 years) to 55 months ( 4 V 2 years). 

In some of the countries that require students to pass their examinations each year in order to keep their 
grants, the rules have been changed recently. In Portugal, since 1997, students have been allowed to 
retake twice before they lose a grant, as long as their performance in the previous year was judged as 
meeting the minimum standards, even if they failed the examinations. In France, the 1998 Student Social 
Plan introduced the possibility for students to retain their grant, originally awarded for a two-year cycle, 
for another year even if they fail their examinations. A similar regulation is under debate within the 
Flemish Community of Belgium. 

These changes indicate that systems are tending to converge on one point: the strictest systems are 
tending to become more flexible while the most lenient are tightening up. 



4.2. SUBSIDISED SERVICES 

The three principal forms of support linked to services provided specifically for students in higher 
education are lodgings, transport and food. They can take extremely divergent forms from one country 
to another and are developed to differing degrees. A fairly detailed description of this type of services 
and how they are funded is presented in Chapter 4 of the study on financial support for students in 
higher education in Europe (European Commission, Eurydice, 1999). In general, they have been the 
object of very few reforms during the last 20 years and only the main changes are outlined here. 
Generally, subsidised transport and food are offered to students regardless of their means. However this 
is not the case in Greece, Spain or Italy (since 1993) for meal subsidies. 
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In relation to transport, measures were taken to reduce transport costs for students in Denmark and in 
Norway in 1996 and 1985 respectively. Transport costs formed part of the major reform introduced by 
the 1986 Wet op de studiefinancering in the Netherlands, as a result of which they came to be governed 
by complex measures for compensation and reimbursement. In 1991 , the system was revised by issuing 
all students with a free public transport pass, with a concomitant reduction in the basic grant. A further 
modification in 1994 saw students being required to make a financial contribution towards their travel 
costs to limit the burden borne by the State. Students currently have the choice of Monday-to-Friday 
passes or weekend passes. Austria removed the right of students to free travel in 1995. 



Regarding accommodation, in 1982, France relaxed access to the system for individual accommodation 
allowances for students depending on their parents’ income. Since 1991, the sole criterion for the award 
of this allowance has been the student's income. Following the consultation process of 1990 on higher 
education, France developed a social plan envisaging an increase in accommodation, help with 
transport costs and subsidised places in university restaurants. 



On the issue of subsidised meals, the level of family income below which students receive free meals 
has been indexed in Greece since 1983. In Spain, since 1983, support made available by universities 
has been offered on the basis of economic and academic criteria which are incompatible with those 
used to award state grants. In Italy, after a long period during which meals were offered free of charge, 
a minimum charge was introduced in 1994, along with an increase in grants. In 1997, help with meals 
hitherto only given to students with grants was extended to students fulfiling the conditions required to 
obtain a grant but who, for budgetary reasons, had not been able to obtain one. Portugal, on the other 
hand, is offering all students meals at subsidised prices. In these countries, parallel to this measure, 
subsidised services have been progressively replaced by cash benefits. 



Finally, in Greece, where books are offered free to all students annually, a debate has begun on this 
system, which appears evermore costly. 
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CHAPTER 5: CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 



This chapter examines reforms reiating to the curricuium and teaching in higher education institutions in 
the participating European countries. For the purposes of this study, 'curricuium' wiii be broadiy 
interpreted as inciuding the structure and content of higher education courses as weii as the type of 
higher education quaiifications they iead to. 'Teaching' covers the pedagogicai approach, the student 
assessment methods as weii as training requirements and recruitment procedures for higher education 
teaching staff and the evaiuation of teaching quaiity. 

This is not an attempt to describe in detaii the structure and content of the vast range of higher education 
courses offered by the participating countries. As such information is aiready avaiiabie in European 
Commission pubiications and databases\ this chapter seeks to focus primariiy on changes in the 
curricuium and teaching of higher education institutions since 1980. 



Tabie 1.1 in Chapter 1: Legisiation for Change shows that in most countries, course pianning was the 
subject of reform during the period of study. As these changes coincided with the transfer of 
responsibility for many aspects of the curriculum to the higher education institutions, the number of 
reforms actually derived from legislation declined during the period under consideration. Teaching and 
assessment on the other hand, were never documented as being at the centre of reform in the majority 
of countries no doubt because, in all countries, teaching and assessment methods are primarily the 
responsibility of the individual institution or teacher. 

Apart from important structural changes related mainly to the upgrading of institutions offering 
vocational training, much change in the area of curriculum and teaching was gradual and progressive, 
emanating from national or institutional policy discussions or planning processes, and in a number of 
countries was first put into practice through pilot projects. There are often large differences between 
institutions within the same country in the extent to which they have embraced change. 



The chapter attempts to outline the main directions of change while simultaneously recognising that the 
increasing diversity of curricula and teaching methods, both between and within countries, is a goal and 
a strength of higher education provision. The chapter looks first at changes in the curriculum, then at 
developments in teaching and assessment and presents an overall view of reforms in the final section. 



5.1. THE CURRICULUM 

A major reason for change in the structure and content of higher education courses during the period 
cohsidefed^was the increase iff the^nUmbeTof ^htranfs to’ higher education. This meant thaf In most 
countries studied the highly theoretical, academic courses traditionally offered by universities were no 
longer appropriate for all students, leading to the need to offer more practice-related, vocationally- 
oriented options. At the same time, due to the impact of economic factors, government policies in many 
countries focused on tightening the links between higher education and the needs of the labour market 
for highly-qualified employees. Higher education was increasingly expected by governments to tailor its 
course offer towards areas with current or predicted skill shortages and to be flexible in the re-direction 
of resources. Both of the above influences have led to an increase in the number and size of vocational 







Eurybase database. 
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programmes offered at higher education ievei and to a concomitant desire to increase the status of 
vocationaiiy-oriented courses, in most countries, therefore, this has particuiariy stimuiated the expansion 
of the non-university sector. 



The foiiowing sections iook at the factors underiying change in the higher education course offer and 
the reiated poiicy deveiopments. 



5.1.1. FACTORS UNDERLYING CHANGE 

The study seems to suggest that there are two separate, and somewhat contradictory trends in reiation 
to the pianning of higher education courses. The first is the strong trend towards giving higher education 
institutions more autonomy over their administrative affairs, inciuding course pianning. The second is the 
intention, mainiy promoted by pubiic authorities, to iink the course offer more cioseiy to the economic 
and sociai environment and in particuiar the iabour market. A cioser iook however reveais that the trend 
towards increased iinks with the worid of work is to a certain extent the consequence of greater 
institutionai autonomy. As was shown in Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Controi, a number of 
countries iink the increased independence of institutions from government to their obiigation to inciude 
members of the business or student community on their management teams or at ieast to consuit their 
views. Together with the reforms introduced to institutionai funding (formuia-based funding, funding by 
contract, increases in tuition fees) this has meant that institutions depend to a growing extent on the 
support of their sponsors and students, in many instances, this has iead to cioser iinks with the iabour 
market and initiated curricuiar reforms aimed at increasing the empioyment vaiue of academic 
quaiifications. 



Tabie 5.1 shows these changes over successive five-year periods, indicating whether they appiied to 
the university or non-university sector or to aii of higher education. Whiist the dates given reiate to the 
enactment of iegisiation or pubiication of poiicy documents on which the changes were based, the 
actuai impiementation of change was usuaiiy a graduai process which may weii have begun before this 
date and/or may often have continued for severai years afterwards. 



Table 5.1: Factors underlying change in the higher education course offer and the year 
the reievant iegisiation was passed or the poiicy document pubiished 



A. Institutions increasingly responsible for course planning within a general national framework 





<1980 


1980-85 


1986-90 


1991-95 


>1995 


University sector 


D, F, EL, IRL, 
UK, IS, LI 


DK: 1982 &1 985 
EL: 1982 
E: 1983 


1: 1990 

P: 1989 


Bfr: 1994 
B nl:1991 
IRL 

NL: 1993 
FIN: 1994 
S: 1993 


L: 1997 

NL: 1996 
A: 1997 

1: 1997 


Non-university sector 


DK. EL. IRL, 
UK 


EL: 1982 


NL: 1986 


Bfr: 1995 
B nl:1994 
IRL 

A: 1993 

FIN: 1991 


NL:'1996 
NO: 1996 



United Kingdom: Course validation for the non-university sector was undertaken by the Council for National Academic Awards 
(CNAA) prior to the passing of the Further and Higher Education Act 1992. Individual institutions were, however, 
responsible for the planning, teaching and examination of courses. 
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B. Closer links to the labour market 





<1980 


1980-85 


1986-90 


1991-95 


>1995 


University sector 


D. S. FIN. UK 


E: 1983 

F: 1984 

IRL 

UK: 1985 


1: 1990 

IS: 1988 
S: 1987 

UK: 1987 


DK; 1993 
FIN: 1993 
S: 1992 

UK: 1992 


A: 1997 

1: 1997 

P: 1997 

S: 1996,1997 

IS: 1997 


Non-university sector 


DK. D. L, UK 


EL: 1983 
IRL: 

L: 1984 

P: 1979/80 

UK; 1985 


L: 1990 

UK: 1987 


B fr: 1995 
A: 1993 

FIN: 1991 
LI: 1992 

UK: 1992 


1: 1997 



Source: Eurydice. 



Denmark; The 1973 Administration of Universities Act introduced cooperation with the labour market, but these links became 

firmly established only by the 1993 Consolidation Act on Universities. 



5.1 .1.1. Devolution of responsibility for course planning 

Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Control (Table 2.1) shows that, in 1980, the planning of course 
structure and content in the university sector was controlled by the national government (in Germany at 
Lander \eye\) in most European countries except Ireland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. Such control 
was often achieved through the issuing of detailed legal regulations, or tables covering all the different 
courses offered and made the system extremely inflexible. During the period considered, as discussed 
in Chapter 2, most countries have granted institutions more autonomy over the content, and sometimes 
the structure of their course offer with a view to increasing flexibility and responsiveness to the labour 
market. This change often occurred simultaneously with a general reform of the higher education 
structure, which will be discussed later in this chapter. However, the Government has in all instances 
retained the right to define a general framework within which such planning must take place together with 
the right to monitor the quality of the courses offered. It is notable that in all countries with a binary system, 
universities have been given more and earlier freedom in this respect than non-university institutions. 

Denmark, Greece, Spain, Italy and the Netherlands gave institutions more control over course planning 
as part of major reforms of the higher education system during the early part of the study period. In 
Denmark, Spain and Italy, this autonomy was given to the university sector only, whereas Greece granted 
both sectors autonomy in course planning simultaneously. The Netherlands extended equivalent 
autonomy to the non-university sector four years after it was given to the universities. 



In Greece, rigid central control of courses was replaced in 1982 by the autonomy of universities (AEls) 
and technological education institutions (TE/s) to introduce new study programmes, to decide whether 
a course is optional or compulsory, to establish assessment procedures, to determine the length of 
courses and to decide on the teaching methods to be used. In Spain, courses leading to recognised 
national qualifications such as diplomado or licenciado, have to be constructed within common 
guidelines and approved by the Council of Universities. However, since 1983, universities have had the 
freedom to design curricula as well as the combinations of compulsory and optional subjects, course 
lengths, links with other courses and assessment methods. 



In the Netherlands, institutions in the university and the non-university sectors were given more 
responsibility for course development at separate times as part of the change from government regulation 
of higher education to steering through development plans. In 1981, the Two-Phase Structure Act 
restructured university courses and required institutions to draw up their own regulations on teaching and 
assessment based on a national framework. In 1986, the upgrading of higher professional education from 
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secondary to higher education ievei gave simiiar responsibiiities to these institutions. The 1993 WHW 
brought an end to the nationai curricuiar guideiines for university education as iaid down in the Academic 
Statute (Academisch Statut). in the 1996 Dutch Higher Education and Research Pian (HOOP), institutionai 
autonomy was taken further to encourage greater differentiation, and higher education institutions were 
given greater freedom to vary the iength of the courses they offered. However, courses are oniy eiigibie 
for state funding if they are registered in the Centrai Register of Higher Education Courses {CROHO). 



itaiian universities were required to set up degree course counciis to oversee course deiivery in 1980, 
but the national regulative framework remained. In 1990, there was a reform aimed at reducing dropout 
and increasing the range of courses offered in order to respond to changing labour market needs. As 
part of this reform, universities were apparently given more responsibility for defining the structure and 
content of their study programmes, but constraints imposed by the national curriculum tables remained 
very strong. These tables were suppressed by the 1997 Law on the autonomy of institutions. 



In Portugal, in 1980, new higher education courses could only be created via a legal act issued by the 
Ministry of Education. As part of the process of granting greater autonomy to universities, the 1988 Law 
on the autonomy of universities stipulated that, from now on, universities only had to register their 
courses with the Ministry of Education, while other institutions still had to have their programmes 
approved by it. 

Between 1991 and 1995, Denmark, France and Sweden gave universities (and university colleges in 
Sweden) more autonomy in the planning of courses. In 1993 in Denmark, as part of a move towards 
increased institutional autonomy, universities were given greater freedom to vary the content of 
programmes of which the particular intention was to keep up with labour market needs, and to decide 
on the combination of courses they would offer. Today the Government still lays down the overall 
structure of the programmes in consultation with the educational institutions. The programmes an 
institution offers must be approved by the Ministry, which consults the relevant national advisory board 
about the professional/subject quality and the need for the programme in question. 

In France, the so-called maquettes, describing in detail the structure and content of each university 
course leading to national degrees, were revised and simplified in the course of restructuring the first 
two university cycles in 1992/93. Although decentralisation was not one of the aims of the reform, it 
provided an opportunity for universities to initiate change by applying for recognition of new courses, 
often more closely responding to local needs. 



Swedish higher education institutions were given responsibility for course planning in 1993, as part of 
the decentralisation resulting from the Higher Education Act and Ordinance. Under the centrally- 
controlled planning structure which had existed since 1977, higher education courses had formed part 
of study programmes with a fixed, government-prescribed content leading to specific degrees (line 
system). This was replaced by a system where the Higher Education Ordinance only stipulated the 
objectives for general and professional degrees and the length of study programmes. 

The trend towards giving Austrian universities more control over the curriculum began with the 
requirement that institutions set up curricular committees to oversee the content of courses. In 1997, the 
Austrian University Studies Act replaced a complex set of higher education study laws by a set of 
flexible legal instruments aimed at making training more demand-oriented and the programmes more 
economical and geared towards the labour market. Universities and their curricular committees were 
given responsibility for drawing up their own course schedules covering courses and options, 
examinations and teaching programmes. 
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In Ireland, Finland and the United Kingdom, governments have traditionally had little control over the 
planning and content of university courses which, since before 1980, have primarily been the 
responsibility of the institutions themselves. In the non-university sector, courses were accredited and 
planned by bodies such as the National Council for Education Awards in Ireland and, until 1992, the 
Council for National Academic Awards in the United Kingdom. However, recent reforms in the United 
Kingdom have led to some steering of the courses offered by institutions through the funding system. 



The remaining countries, which showed relatively little tendency to decentralise control over the planning 
of higher education courses during the period under review, included Belgium (non-university sector 
only in the French Community), Germany and Norway, all of which have traditions of central control of 
higher education, either by the national government in Norway, at Land level in Germany, or by the 
organising authorities {pouvoir organisateur/inrichtende macht) in Belgium. 



5.1. 1.2. Closer links with the labour market 

In a study carried out for the European Commission, Green et al. (1997, p. 141 ) identified a ‘more explicit 
and deliberate articulation of higher education systems with existing economies’ as one of the major 
areas of convergence between European countries. This interaction has been achieved through 
changes both at national level and, more Importantly, at Institutional level with the Improved targeting of 
the course offer as an Important aim. The Increasing Importance of institutional links with the local 
economy Is paralleled by the trend, described above, towards institutions to having more autonomy over 
the planning of their course offer, and the changes often took place as part of the same reform process. 

Table 5.1 shows that the highest proportion of changes in this area took place between 1991 and 1995 
but also suggests that most changes during the study period affected the university sector. 



Such changes have included the setting up of national advisory councils with representatives of 
industry, commerce and local or regional government to advise the government on the national higher 
education course offer and the inclusion of external representatives on the governing bodies of 
institutions. Furthermore, the use of external examiners from industry in the assessment of students and 
in the quality assessment of courses, the provision of work placements for vocational students, joint 
research, and the Increase In In-service course provision for employees have all contributed to the 
improvement of links between institutions and their local economy. 



Due to their emphasis on vocationally-oriented courses, and the local links which were often an important 
factor in their establishment, non-university institutions were more open to the influence of the labour 
market in most countries than the universities, which were sometimes opposed to the establishment of 
such ties. The motivation for establishing a non-university, vocational/technological sector in a number of 
countries during the period studied was primarily the expansion of the labour market-related course offer 
at higher education level. However, since links between the non-unIversIty sector and the labour market 
were often already well-established before the study period, the main focus of- reform after 1980, in 
countries with a binary higher education system, was on the extension of those links to the universities. 

Although discussed in greater detail In Chapter 6; Internationalisation, the signing of the Sorbonne 
Declaration by Germany, France, Italy and the United Kingdom in May 1998 deserves a mention here, 
as the four signatories commit themselves to promoting a common higher education framework with 
improved graduate employability as one of its aims. 



In Luxembourg, work placements have proven important in reinforcing links with the labour market. In 
Portugal, the Government has been the main instigator of linking course development to the labour 
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market, but it is the institutions that played the major role in implementing the necessary mechanisms. In 
the 1990s, with the support of EU funds, two consecutive PRODEP programmes were established 
providing training for academic staff and internships for graduates in certain areas, such as engineering, 
technology, science, economy and business administration. In 1998, an agreement was signed between 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Labour and Solidarity establishing a national observatory to 
study the insertion of graduates into the labour market and their further professional development. 

In Austria, a mechanism was established in 1997 to ensure that the planning of university courses also 
took account of the views of the labour market. The University Studies Act required university curricular 
committees to consult with employers' representatives about any proposed change to courses. 



The Finnish economic recession of the early 1990s prompted the Government to issue new decrees on 
degree and course structures taking into account the needs of a changed labour market. Since 1994, 
within the framework of these decrees, all higher education institutions have been free to design and 
develop their courses, degrees and curricula, although polytechnics must still have their degrees and 
programmes approved by the Ministry of Education. In 1996, the reform was extended with the aim of 
facilitating the movement of students between universities and/or study programmes and of enhancing 
the quality of education, including its international comparability. 

In Belgium, Ireland and Norway developments bringing the labour market and higher education 
institutions closer together were focused initially on the non-university sector, though their influence 
frequently extended to the university sector. In Ireland, the Universities Act 1997 includes among the 
objects of a university the following - (i) to support and contribute to the realisation of national economic 
and social development and (ii) to educate, train and retrain higher level professional, technical and 
managerial personnel. In Ireland, the emphasis on the development of technological higher education 
courses during the study period has been associated with the recognition that the links between higher 
education and business need to be strengthened. Since the beginning of the 1980s, the National Board 
for Science and Technology (NBST) and its successors Eolas and Enterprise Ireland have been active 
in this area. Both the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium have developed their non-university, 
vocationally-oriented higher education provision during the study period, but they have also seen trends 
towards universities offering courses which are more closely related to the labour market. 



In Norway, the non-university sector was reorganised in 1994. The resulting state colleges play an 
important role in regional development and decentralisation of higher education as did their 
predecessors, the regional and vocational colleges. Those offering courses in engineering, business 
administration or other relevant subjects are encouraged to cooperate with local business and industry 
as part of the local or regional 'innovation chain'. The 1995 Universities and Colleges Act brought 
universities and colleges under the same legal framework and established Norgesnettet (Network 
Norway), a national higher education and research network based on cooperation and communication 
between institutions. The governing principle of the network is that new study programmes should be 
considered in relation to an overall national plan and, from 1998, the Norgesnettridet {Network Norway 
Council) is being set up to advise the Minister in this area. 

In the remaining countries, the changes during the study period focused primarily on the strengthening 
of links between the university sector and the labour market, often through changes in institutional 
governance or consultation requirements (Denmark, Spain, Sweden and United Kingdom) or through 
regionalisation (France and Iceland). In Denmark, the strengthening of the influence of representatives 
of potential employers of future graduates and of other educational institutions, so-called ‘receivers' , 
over the planning and content of courses offered by universities was a deliberate policy during the 
1990s. The 1993 Consolidation Act on Universities required that at least two of the external members 
appointed to the governing bodies of institutions were representing ‘receivers' with an expert knowledge 
of education and research. Furthermore, at least one-third of the external examiners who contribute to 
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the assessment of students and to the quality assurance of courses, must be potential employers. In 
addition, representatives of business and industry are members of the National Advisory Boards, which 
advise the Ministry of Education. 

In Spain, the aim of reforms relating to university courses has been two-fold (i) the reorganisation of the 
study structure into distinct cycles and (ii) the development of a curriculum which takes account of 
economic and social reality, so that universities can serve the needs of a changing labour market as well 
as carry out research. The Act on University Reform from 1983 gave universities the academic freedom 
to define their own curricula and degree structure. Since 1987, in order to receive official, nation-wide 
recognition, study courses and degrees must however conform to certain general guidelines 
established by the Council of Universities. 

In Sweden, the regional boards, which were set up in 1977 to strengthen links between the university 
colleges and the region in which they were situated, were again abolished in 1988. The representation 
of the social partners and the local authorities was transferred to the governing boards of the higher 
education institutions. The majority of these boards are appointed by the Government and, as they have 
become increasingly powerful as a result of the devolution of responsibility to institutions, they have 
been required to include more and more external members. Since 1988, the majority of board members 
had to be representatives from trade and industry, local and regional authorities, political parties and the 
social partners and, from 1998, the main professional Interest of the person chairing the board must lie 
outside the institution concerned. The importance of close cooperation between universities and 
university colleges, and society at large has been stressed. The 1992 amendment to the Higher 
Education Act stipulates that this cooperation and the duty to inform the public about the institutions’ 
activities is the third task of higher education besides teaching and research. 

In the United Kingdom, the 1985 Green Paper, The Development of Higher Education into the 1990s, stated 
that the design and content of higher education courses directly relevant to jobs should be adjusted 
regularly In the light of advice sought from employers. The subsequent 1987 White Paper called for more 
collaboration with industry and employers in the provision of courses. Most higher education institutions 
responded to this advice by taking into consideration not only the needs of employers but also the needs 
of society. More vocationally-oriented courses were introduced and the curricula of non-vocational courses 
were adapted to cover key skills such as Information and communications technologies. The 1991 White 
Paper, Higher Education: a New Framework, supported an increase in the provision of more two-year full- 
time diploma courses, particularly those with a vocational emphasis. An increase in the number of students 
studying science, engineering and technology courses was also encouraged. In Scotland, a developing 
trend for one- and two-year sub-degree higher education courses to be undertaken in Further Education 
Colleges was strengthened by the Further and Higher Education (Scotland) Act 1992. 

In France, closer links have gradually developed between universities and regional economies through 
the expansion of contract-based funding. The decentralisation acts of the mid-1980s stimulated links 
between the regions and their local universities and have, since 1990, led to a series of agreements 
between the State and the regions to finance construction programmes at-higher education institutions. 
Since 1994, the regions, in consultation with the universities, have developed regional higher education 
schemes, which include the provision of courses adapted to the regions’ economic needs. 



In Iceland, the establishment of the University of Akureyri in 1988 marked a new emphasis on the link 
between the economy of the regions and the higher education system. The courses offered at the 
university reflected the emphasis on practice-based courses in nursing, fisheries, business 
administration and teacher education. Furthermore, the 1997 legislation which increased the autonomy 
of the higher education institutions also required the appointment of two external members to university 
governing councils. 
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Amongst the countries where no changes were discernible in this area were Germany and the 
Netherlands, which both had a well-established non-university sector with good links to business and 
the labour market before 1980. Germany has intensified this cooperation by the more systematic 
incorporation of one or two semesters of practical experience into non-university study courses. The 
Danish non-university sector also has a long tradition of close links with the labour market. 



5.1.2. POLICY DEVELOPMENTS RELATED TO REFORMS OF COURSE 
STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 

Four main areas of change were identified: 

• the establishment of a non-university, vocational higher education sector 

• the merging of vocationally-oriented institutions and the upgrading of courses to higher education level 

• the introduction of shorter initial university degree courses and 

• the introduction or reinforcement of flexible, modular, credit-based courses. 



The main common trend in these developments was the apparent convergence between course 
structures in the university and non-university or vocational sectors in most countries. However, the 
distinction between countries offering academic and vocational courses in two separate higher 
education sectors, often reflected by an academic/vocational divide in upper secondary education, and 
those seeking to unify their entire higher education sector is still valid. As Green et al. (1997) showed, 
the majority of European countries have maintained a binary divide in higher education, despite the 
convergence in course structures observed since 1980. In Germany, there is an ongoing, very 
controversial debate on moving university programmes with a vocational orientation into the 
Fachhochschule sector. In the Flemish Community of Belgium (1995), the Netherlands (1992) and 
Norway (1995), university and non-university institutions were brought under the same legal framework 
but the distinctions between the courses offered by the two sectors were on the whole maintained. 
Greece, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal, Finland and Liechtenstein all established a non- 
university, vocational higher education sector, thereby instituting a binary divide in higher education 
during the period under review. In contrast, in Sweden, the higher education sector had already been 
unified in 1977, before the start of the study period and in the United Kingdom (except Scotland), many 
non-university higher education institutions gained university status following the passing of the Further 
and Higher Education Act 1992. The Further and Higher Education (Scotland) Act 1992 also made it 
possible for Higher Education Institutions in Scotland to apply to the Privy Council for powers to award 
their own degrees. Since 1992, seven institutions have been granted the power to award their own 
degrees and five have been granted a university title. 

Developments shown in Table 5.2 have led to a course structure of equivalent value in both the university 
and non-university sectors in many countries with a binary divide in higher education. The non-university 
sector may continue to offer short, lower-level courses and the universities continue to have a monopoly 
of research-based doctoral courses, but the intermediate levels have moved closer and closer during 
the study period. This convergence has also encouraged and facilitated the movement of students, 
primarily from the non-university to the university sector. 
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Table 5.2: Policy developments related to reforms of course structure and content 
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Source: Eurydice. < Before > After • Precise year not reported 



Denmark; A non-university, vocational higher education sector has existed in Denmark for the past 40 years and was extended 
during the period of this study 

Italy* A tertiary vocational system, newly established In 1997, operates on an experimental basis. The Law of 1990 planned 

the introduction of a credit-based system, but its implementation only got under way in 1997. 

Iceland: Although very common before 1980, it was only with the Framework Law on Higher Education of 1997 that all courses 

were required to be credit-based. 

Liechtenstein; Since its accession to the EEA in 1995 and the participation in the European action programmes, Liechtenstein has 
started to modularise its study programmes. 

Norway; Credit-based courses were not introduced via a legal act, but have been phased in since the 1950s and are in gener- 
al use throughout the country. 



5.1. 2.1. Establishment of a non-university, vocational higher education sector 

Countries which established specialised institutions for the provision of vocational higher education 
during the study period were Greece, Spain, Italy, Austria, Portugal, Finland and Liechtenstein. However, 
most countries made subsequent provision to extend links with business, industry and the local 
economy to the universities. 



In 1990, the LOOSE introduced higher grade vocational training {formacion profesiona! de grado 
superior) to Spain as part of non-university higher education. Courses have a modular structure, which 
favours close links with the business community and allows for the adaptation of courses to the 
changing technological, economic and social environment. Greece established the technological 
education institutions (TEIs) in 1983. These were oriented towards the application of technological 
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knowledge and up-to-date professional practice and, in addition to theoretical knowledge, aimed at 
providing students with the qualifications necessary to practice a trade. At the same time a Council of 
Technological Training was set up with representation from scientific, professional and social 
organisations to advise the Ministry of National Education and Religious Affairs on the further 
development of TEIs and, in the meantime, 25 new TE/ departments have been created. 



In Luxembourg, most reforms during the study period have been aimed at the creation of a vocationally- 
oriented, non-university higher education sector. These have consisted primarily of the upgrading or 
creation of higher education courses for teachers, educational child care staff and in technology. The 
increased autonomy given to the Higher Institute of Technology in 1996 included the responsibility for 
the provision of university-level education in preparation for technical executive posts in the production 
and services sectors and for cementing relations with industry (practical training in companies, applied 
research). In Italy, a system of higher technical training {formazione integrate superiore) was established 
in 1997 on an experimental basis. The reinforcement of this system is strongly recommended by 
industry, business and labour organisations. 



The Austrian Fachhochschulen were established in 1993 to offer science-based, practice-oriented, 
higher education as an alternative to the more academic university courses. Just at the start of the 
period under consideration, in 1979/80, the Portuguese Government created polytechnic institutions in 
an effort to diversify higher education to areas previously not covered by higher education. One of the 
most significant developments in Finnish higher education was the creation of a new non-university 
sector in 1991 by upgrading vocational secondary education. The polytechnics were based on existing 
regional, vocational training colleges and were intended to contribute to regional economic 
development. Although originally introduced as an experimental project, given their success, 
polytechnics were soon established on a permanent basis and in the academic year 1997/98, 16 
permanent and 21 temporary polytechnics were in operation. Liechtenstein established a 
Fachhochschule in 1992 to provide higher education courses in vocational subjects as well as in-service 
training. Great importance is attached to cooperation with industry and commerce. 



5.1. 2.2. Merging of vocationally-oriented institutions and upgrading of courses 

Changes relating to the merging of vocationally-oriented institutions and the upgrading of vocational 
courses have been grouped together since, in many countries, they were closely associated. They arose 
from the desire to raise the status of vocational higher education, which often had its origins in the 
secondary school sector, and to create institutions of comparable size to the universities. The process 
of upgrading tended to begin with the lengthening of individual courses (e.g. teacher training) to bring 
them up to higher education or university level, and to culminate in the introduction of a qualification 
structure to all non-university institutions with longer degree courses equivalent to those at universities. 
This new common structure often also included the right for non-university graduates to transfer to 
higher level, related courses in the university sector. 

In many countries, such changes in the status of vocational courses were part of a wider and often year- 
long gradual process of convergence between the university and non-university sector which also 
affected other areas such as the autonomy of institutions. 




The different stages in the convergence process can be exemplified by looking at the reforms in Belgium. 
Here, teacher training for nursery and primary teachers was extended from two to three years in 1984 and 
the length of other courses in the non-university sector was gradually increased from two to three or four 
years over the next decade. However, it was not until after the linguistic Communities had taken over 
responsibility for higher education in 1989 that more extensive reorganisation of the non-university sector 
took place, separately in the French and Flemish Communities. In 1995, the 106 non-university institutions 
of the French Community were merged and restructured to form 30 Hautes Scales with increased 
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autonomy. Although planned since 1970, it was only in 1999 that the French Community put in place the 
necessary mechanisms for transfers between the different types of higher education, thus reinforcing the 
links between the university and non-university sectors. In the Flemish Community, in 1991 , the two-cycle 
non-university programmes were recognised as being at the same level as university courses. In 1994, 
all short-type education at non-university institutions was extended from two to three or four years to 
produce a common course structure which comprised one-cycle, three-year vocational courses and two- 
cycle four or five-year degree courses equivalent to university degrees. At the same time the course 
syllabuses were rewritten and 163 institutions were merged to form 29 hogescholen. 



The upgrading of individual courses, particularly teacher training courses, was observed in many 
countries, mainly during the 1980s and usually involved the lengthening of courses and the rewriting of 
curricula. In Greece, pre-school and primary teacher training courses were upgraded to higher 
education level in 1982. In France, all teacher training courses were upgraded to university level with 
the setting up of the lUFM in 1989. In Italy, all training for nursery and primary teachers was upgraded 
to university level by Law 341 in 1 990, but for teacher training the implementing regulations did not come 
into effect before 1998. Luxembourg nursery and primary teacher training courses were upgraded and 
lengthened in 1983 with the establishment of a non-university teacher training institute while the training 
for educational child care staff {educateurs gradues) followed in 1990. Portugal upgraded a number of 
courses to higher education by moving them to the newly created polytechnic institutions, such as 
nursing training in 1988. In Finland, nursery teacher training became university level in 1995. 



In other countries, entire institutions or sectors of education were upgraded from non-university to 
university level or from secondary to higher, non-university education, often by merging several 
institutions of a similar type. They were frequently given equivalent autonomy and responsibility to that of 
universities and were often brought under the same legislative framework. In Ireland, the National 
Institutes of Higher Education were upgraded to university level in 1989 and the non-university regional 
technical colleges were given a high degree of institutional autonomy in 1992, before being changed to 
institutes of technology in 1998. In the Netherlands, all non-university education was upgraded from 
secondary to higher education level in 1986 and more than 350 institutions were merged into 85 much 
larger institutions. The 1992 Higher Education and Scientific Research Act (WHW) brought both the 
university and non-university sector under the same legal framework, giving equivalent levels of autonomy 
to institutions and equal status to qualifications from both sectors, though the distinction between them 
remained. In the United Kingdom, the polytechnics (and their Scottish equivalent) and, subject to 
satisfying certain criteria, other higher education institutions were permitted to adopt the title of university, 
following the passing of the 1992 Further and Higher Education Acts. In Iceland, four teacher training 
institutes were merged and upgraded to form the University College of Education in 1997, while in 
Liechtenstein, the Fachhochschule Liechtenstein (formerly the Liechtensteinische Ingenieurschule) was 
upgraded to a higher education institution in 1992. In Norway, a series of extensions of the legislation from 
1980 onwards led to the gradual upgrading of courses offered by regional and vocational colleges. This 
began with the extension of the 1970 Act on Examinations and Degrees and the chapter on examinations 
and degrees of the 1989 University and University Colleges Act to the non-university sector, which entitled 
these institutions to confer the university-level cand. mag. degree. The process included the upgrading 
of the academic requirements' for staff members, the length of study programmes and the content of 
curricula. It culminated in the 1995 Universities and Colleges Act, which gave non-university colleges 
equivalent autonomy to universities and brought both sectors together under Network Norway. 




In Denmark, Spain, Luxembourg and the United Kingdom, short, sub-degree higher education 
programmes, which had often been derived from secondary-level vocational courses, were expanded 
and their standards regulated during the 1990s. In Denmark, the short-cycle vocational programmes 
were reformed and regulated in 1997 to improve their quality. In Spain, the 1990 LOOSE legislation 
established new one-cycle vocational training courses, and regulations governing such courses were 
issued in 1993. In Luxembourg, two-year vocational training courses leading to the brevet de technicien 
superieur (BTS) were established in 1990. Finally, in the United Kingdom, an increase in the provision of 
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two-year, vocational sub-degree courses was proposed in the 1991 White Paper. The 1997 Report of the 
National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education (Bearing Report) proposed that the provision of 
such courses should be expanded. Further education colleges can provide courses of higher 
education, particularly at sub-degree level. In Scotland, Higher National Certificate/Diploma courses (of 
one or two years) are further education courses which were given higher education recognition in 1992. 



As mentioned above, both universities and non-university institutions began to offer higher level 
vocationally-oriented degrees during the 1990s in the French Community of Belgium, Spain and the 
Netherlands. These were often created at the Initiative of the institutions themselves, were sometimes 
called Master’s degrees and were not always recognised parts of the national qualifications structure. 



In the French Community of Belgium, universities have begun establishing new sections and options, 
particularly specialised vocationally-oriented postgraduate courses (e.g. DEC - dipidme d’studBS 
complementaires, DEA - dipidme d’etudes approfondies and DES - dipidme d’etudes specialisees in the 
university sector, and DESS - dipidme d’etudes superieures specialisees for long-type non-university 
education) or in-service training for employees. Spanish universities have begun to offer professional 
specialisation courses since 1983 {LRU) leading to qualifications which are not nationally recognised 
such as the Master's degree. In France, universities increased their provision of third cycle (postgraduate) 
vocational courses. These include the DESS, a one-year business course to follow the maftrise degree, 
which, although already created in 1973, proliferated during the period under consideration, and the 
DNTS (dipidme national de technologie specialisee) introduced in 1994 and intended for graduates from 
vocational short cycle studies. In contrast, the magistere course, a three-year interdisciplinary course 
offering similar final qualifications to the DESS, was discontinued in the early 1990s. It is also worth noting 
that the whole structure of higher education programmes in France is currently under review. In Italy, the 
new scuole di speciaiizzazione (schools for the specialisation of iaurea degree holders) will be set up In 
1999 to provide specialist postgraduate courses for secondary school teachers as well as for law and 
forensic science. In the Netherlands, demand for higher level courses has led some of the non-university 
hogescholen to give their students the opportunity to gain a postgraduate university degree by running 
joint Masters degree courses with foreign universities since 1996. In Finland, discussion has started 
about the creation of a post-polytechnic, non-university degree system, at least in some fields of study. In 
Norway, some of the teacher training colleges were given the right to award higher degrees in the 1970s, 
limited to school-relevant disciplines without parallel In the university sector. Around 1990, many of the 
regional colleges also started offering higher degree courses in cooperation with the universities. 



No major changes in vocational course status took place in Germany during the period under review 
because the merging of vocationally-oriented institutions and the upgrading of such courses had taken 
place in the Fachhochschulen before 1980. Sweden already had a unified higher education system in 
1980 and made no differentiation between the structure of the academic and vocational courses offered. 



5.1. 2.3. Introduction of shorter initial university degree courses 

Although the non-university sector in most countries continued to offer short sub-degree, vocational 
courses in line with local needs, during the 1990s, both university and non-university institutions in a 
number of countries began to offer short, postgraduate-level, vocationally-oriented courses. In some 
countries they were aimed at attracting foreign students and therefore at stimulating international 
mobility. In others, they reflected the ambition of the non-university sector to offer higher degrees, at that 
time the unique preserve of the universities. 

The trend of offering a two or three-year initial degree course at university which gives access to the next 
level of university courses complements the upgrading seen in the vocational sector and has facilitated 
the establishment of equivalent qualification structures in the two sectors. In 1980, university degree 
courses in many European countries lasted a minimum of five years and were often highly academic. 






Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching 



The lack of intermediate qualifications meant that students who did not complete a course, or pass their 
final exams, were left without any recognition of their years of study. The great Increase In entry to 
university courses has led to most countries Introducing a system of higher education consisting of 
successive two or three-year levels or cycles, each ending with a higher education qualification. In many 
countries, only those who do well enough at the end of the previous cycle may proceed to the next level. 
In some, the first cycle Includes a wide range of vocationally-oriented courses aimed at students who 
do not necessarily wish to extend their studies beyond this first level. These courses run alongside 
longer, more general courses In the humanities and sciences for those who aim at higher academic 
degrees. The highest level usually consists of research-based doctoral courses or highly specialised 
vocational courses with selective entry. Traditional university courses such as medicine and law are 
rarely Included in the new course structure. 



In Denmark, a three-year Bachelor’s degree programme was Introduced In 1993 with an additional two 
years' study leading to the candidatus degree. In Spain, degree courses were restructured into distinct 
cycles in 1983. Some study courses offering a vocationally-oriented degree comprise only one cycle, 
but most courses will comprise two cycles whereby the degree is only awarded after the completion of 
the second cycle. Students can then continue with a third cycle aimed at scientific, technical or artistic 
specialisation. The most innovative element In the new course structure was the introduction of second- 
cycle-only education, which Is accessed via complementary training courses or on the basis of first- 
cycle qualifications. 

In Italy, in 1990, the Law on the reorganisation of university teaching introduced a three-level degree 
structure of (i) first level studies, lasting two or three years and leading to the diploma universitario, 
offering basic university education, particularly In technological and commercial areas (ii) second level 
laurea courses (which are an alternative to the diploma courses and not a continuation) lasting four to 
six years and providing general university education in a specific field of study and (iii) the third level 
doctorate and diploma di specializzazione following the laurea and lasting two or more years and 
focusing on specialist advanced knowledge or skills. This reorganisation responded to a need for 
courses adapted to different levels of study, and aimed to reduce the dropout rate and to create new 
professional courses to meet labour market needs. The objective has not been achieved, mainly 
because the diploma proved less attractive than the traditional laurea. In order to combat this 
shortcoming, the 1997 reform places the second level laurea no longer in parallel with, but as a 
progression from, the first level. 



In the Netherlands, the 1981 Act Introduced a two-tier structure Into higher education with an initial four- 
year stage aimed at a broad range of students and a second, selective stage of postgraduate 
programmes. The change was intended to make university education more suited to the increased 
number of students entering and to reduce the dropout rate. Recently, universities have been given the 
possibility of offering an intermediate qualification, the so-called kandidaat, which is situated between 
the propedeuse (preliminary qualification) and the doctoraal diploma (final qualification), but so far no 
university has taken advantage of this possibility. 



As of 1999, Austria is planning the introduction of an undergraduate (Bachelor’s) degree for university 
studies and the Fachhochschule Liechtenstein will offer students the possibility to study for a Bachelor’s 
or Master's degree in economics. 




In Portugal, the 1997 Education Framework Act gave universities and polytechnic institutions the 
possibility of awarding the same type of degrees, the bacharel, awarded after two to three years of study 
(but currently only awarded after 3 years) and the licenciado, after four to six years. In exceptional 
circumstances, the licenciado course can be shortened by one or two semesters. Only universities can, 
in addition, award the degrees of mestre and doutor confirming an advanced level of specialist 
knowledge. 
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The Finnish 1994-1997 degree reform required the re-structuring of university degrees to link these more 
closely to the needs of the labour market. It led to the three year Bachelor’s degree being offered in all 
subjects except medicine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, technology and architecture. The second or 
higher academic degree is generally called maisteri/magister and corresponds to a Master’s degree. 
Sweden has a unitary higher education system and the Degree Ordinance of 1993 foresees three 
general exams after a minimum of two, three or four years of undergraduate study {hdgskoleexamen, 
kandidatexamen and magisterexamen). It is possible to pass these exams in succession. 

Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, Iceland and Norway did not make changes in this area but they 
already had university degree structures, which offered initial courses of four years or less at the 
beginning of the period studied. Germany has maintained its unitary degree structure, but in the last 2 
or 3 years universities have had the possibility of introducing courses as mentioned above. Luxembourg 
and Liechtenstein do not have public higher education institutions which offer full university degrees. 
Greece and Austria did not make any changes aimed at reducing the length of initial university degrees 
during the period under study, preferring to retain a single-stage structure. 



5.1. 2.4. Introduction or reinforcement of flexible modular credit-based courses 

During the period considered, many countries have made changes aimed at increasing flexibility and 
choice in higher education courses and at facilitating mobility between study courses and higher 
education sectors. These have included splitting course programmes into smaller units on a semester, 
term or module basis and the introduction of credits. Such sub-division of courses increases student 
choice and facilitates inter-disciplinary and inter-institutional movement, including mobility between the 
non-university and university sectors and between different countries. The pioneers of such changes 
were the open universities, established in many countries during the period reviewed, but more flexible 
courses have also been introduced into the mainstream higher education system. 



Open universities traditionally rely on a modular course structure as they were established primarily to 
facilitate access to higher education for those who were unable to follow a full-time higher education 
programme due to their work or home commitments, or who lived too far away from a higher education 
institution. Their role in improving access to mature-age students is discussed in Chapter 3: Access and 
Wastage. Their courses had to be structured to allow students maximum flexibility to choose different 
combinations of subjects and to study these at a variety of speeds. The different structures included 
moves away from a year-based system towards building degree programmes based on combinations 
of shorter modular courses of which students have a relatively wide choice. This entailed the 
organisation of courses on a semester or term basis with assessment at the end of each module. It also 
required the establishment of a common credit system allocating each course module a certain value 
or credit and the stipulation of the total number of credits necessary to obtain a degree. Due to the 
distance-learning opportunities they provide, open universities transcend local and national boundaries 
and many were set up as a result of institutional or international collaboration. 

The setting up of Spain’s National Distance Learning University {LINED), France’s Centre for Distance 
Learning (CNED), the Finnish Open University education system and the United Kingdom Open 
Universities pre-dated this study, though they have expanded considerably during the period since 
1980. The open university has become a significant part of higher education in the United Kingdom and 
is now the largest higher education institution in terms of student numbers. The Flemish Community of 
Belgium set up an open university consortium involving several universities in collaboration with the 
Open University of Heerlen in the Netherlands in 1995. Denmark’s first open university programmes were 
introduced in 1982 on an experimental basis and extended to the entire higher education sector in 1990. 
Germany’s FernUniversitat Hagen has offered correspondence courses since 1975/76 and the Greek 
Open University was established in 1997. The Dutch Open University was opened in 1984 and the 
Portuguese Open University was created in 1988. In Iceland, access to teacher training has been 
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facilitated for non-traditionally trained adults from remote areas by the use of distance learning 
techniques since 1993. In Norway, SOFF, the central body for higher education distance learning, was 
established in Tromso in 1990 to register and coordinate existing and planned distance education 
course offers by higher education institutions within a national network. In Sweden, higher education 
institutions organise courses for open or distance learning, which especially in the northern, thinly 
populated areas are very widespread. This type of decentralised education started before 1980 and, in 
the academic year 1996/97, nearly every tenth student was enrolled in distance education courses. 

The introduction of such changes to the mainstream university system has been motivated primarily by 
the desire to improve completion rates and the recognition that not all students are necessarily able to 
complete their courses at the same pace. However, the greater flexibility and breadth of choice required, 
has had implications for the planning of course structure and content, e.g. the closer adaptation of 
courses to work and life patterns necessary for the delivery of lifelong learning. The European Credit 
Transfer System (ECTS), set up to ease mobility of Erasmus students between European countries, has 
also had an influence in standardising the credit system attached to degree courses across Europe. 



Modular, credit-based courses were introduced primarily into the university system in the Flemish 
Community of Belgium, Spain, France and the United Kingdom and into both sectors in Germany (from 
1998 on a larger scale), Greece (open-choice programmes only), Ireland, the Netherlands, Finland, 
Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway. Although foreseen since 1990, such a system has not yet been fully 
implemented in Italy. Credit systems have not been introduced into both the university and non-university 
sectors in all countries. Where they apply to both sectors, they contribute to further convergence. The 
Netherlands and Finland retained differently-named qualifications in the university and non-university 
sectors but the use of a common credit system enabled qualifications of a similar value to be obtained 
in both sectors. There have been no moves towards introducing a credit system or the modularisation 
of courses into the higher education systems of the French Community of Belgium, Luxembourg or 
Austria during the period studied. 

In the Flemish Community of Belgium, a course credit system was introduced into universities in 1997 
to allow students to change course more easily. In Greece, the mainstream higher education courses 
were not changed but, from 1997, flexible, modular, open-choice study programmes based in AEls and 
TEIs were initiated to encourage lifelong learning linked to labour market needs, especially in business 
studies and information technology. These allow students to combine different courses or to follow one 
course only, depending on the requirements of the labour market. In Spain, a credit system for university 
courses was introduced in 1987 as part of the amended regulations on study programmes. In France, 
the 1992/93 reform of the first university cycle leading to the DEUG introduced modular courses as a 
way of reducing failure and facilitating early course changing by students. 

The Irish non-university regional technical colleges introduced modular courses leading to National 
Council for Educational Awards (NCEA) diplomas or certificates in the 1980-85 period. These allow 
students to choose the combination of courses they would like to study both within or across subject 
areas and at different institutions. The system is modelled on the ECTS (60 credits representing the 
workload of one year of study) with the aim of facilitating student mobility within Europe. In the Irish 
universities, there have been moves to split courses into sefnesters with end of term examinations for 
some courses. In Italy, the semesterisation of some courses has, in a few instances, allowed the 
introduction of integrated courses consisting of coordinated modules taught by different teachers. The 
systematic creation of curricula based on credits is the main focus of the 1997 reform. In the 
Netherlands, a credit-based system was introduced to the university sector by the 1981 Two-Phase 
Structure Act. Courses were subdivided into related course units whose study load is expressed as 
credits (1 credit for 40 hours of study) and the study load was distributed evenly across the year. The 
credit system was extended to the non-university sector by the 1992 Higher Education and Scientific 
Research Act. In Portugal, a 1980 decree-law introduced credit units but these have not become 
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widespread. The Finnish degree reform, beginning in 1994, required the re-structuring of degrees to link 
them more closely to the needs of the labour market. It led to the modularisation of university and 
polytechnic degrees in order to leave room for individual flexibility and academic mobility. 

In the United Kingdom, the broadening of the undergraduate curriculum was seen as necessary with 
the expansion of higher education, leading to more multi-disciplinary and combined subject courses, 
particularly during the 1990s. Modular systems of study, based on two semesters a year, are becoming 
increasingly common particularly in the ‘new universities' and in Scotland. The 1985 Green Paper and 
the 1987 and 1991 White Papers gave support to the development of credit accumulation and transfer 
schemes (CATS) and more flexible patterns of teaching and learning such as modular courses and 
distance learning provision. CATs allow students to create a personal programme of studies to complete 
a degree; credits may be given for previous study or work experience. One of the recommendations of 
the Dearing Report was the creation of a new framework for higher education qualifications which would 
provide for credit accumulation and transfer between institutions. Scotland introduced the Scottish 
Credit Framework. The Scottish Credit and Qualifications Framework (SCQF) lies at the heart of a range 
of initiatives to promote wider access and participation in lifelong learning and to make clear the nature 
and standards of programmes and qualifications. The implementation of SCQF was one of the main 
recommendations of the Scottish Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education (Garrick Committee) and 
is one of the ten key points in the Government’s Action Plan for the development of lifelong learning in 
Scotland (Qpportunity Scotland). The SCQF will bring all Scottish qualifications within one single system. 
It will build on Scotcat, which is an existing scheme of credit transfer for higher education qualifications. 
The development of the SCQF has potential implications for all learners and all providers of education 
and training, including professional bodies and employers. 

Iceland introduced a unit credit system to most courses after 1990. In Norway, university and college 
courses generally carry a certain number of credits with 20 credits equivalent to 1 year of full-time study. 
Students may combine subjects from different faculties or institutions but one subject must be studied 
for at least one and a half years and another for at least one year to fulfil the requirements for the 
cand.mag. degree. The credit system combined with the Network Norway framework has also facilitated 
the movement of students between sectors. It has made it possible to take the first year of an academic 
degree course at a state college and then to continue with the second year at one of the universities. 

5.2. TEACHING AND ASSESSMENT 

As explained in the introduction, the teaching and assessment of higher education students has been 
the responsibility of individual institutions and teaching staff in all the participating countries since 1980, 
and this responsibility has not changed over the period studied. This was one of the reasons why 
information on the methods employed was not easily available for all the countries involved. 



The increased intake for higher education courses has in some countries led to larger teaching groups 
and the need for new academic posts, challenging traditional teaching methods. The call for increased 
accountability discussed in Chapter 2: Management, Finance and Control and the importance attached 
to the evaluation and quality of output of courses has stimulated changes in teaching and assessment 
in many, but not all, of the participating countries. In contrast to other reforms discussed in this study, 
most changes introduced in teaching and assessment arose first at the bottom, mainly coming from 
practitioners in individual institutions. In many cases, it is therefore impossible to identify dates and a 
clear time-scale for the changes described in this section. 

Table 5.3 summarises the main changes in teaching and assessment during the period under 
consideration. Although the table and text refer to higher education teaching staff, it is recognised that 
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the responsibilities of academic staff in higher education institutions usually cover a combination of 
teaching, research and administration. 

Table 5.3: Reforms in teaching and assessment since 1980 
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5.2.1. TEACHING 

This study identified five areas of reform in relation to teaching: 

• increased emphasis on the pedagogical competence of teaching staff 

• larger teaching groups 

• new teaching methods (with a focus on problem-solving in small groups) 

• increased use of information and communications technology 

• practical training or work experience as a course element. 

5.2.1. 1. Increased emphasis on the pedagogical competence of teaching staff 

As pointed out above, the increased emphasis on the quality of teaching as part of the quality 
assessment of higher education courses has led to increased attention being paid to the teaching 
competence of higher education staff, particularly at universities. In most countries there is a difference 
between the university and non-university sector in the criteria for recruitment of such staff, the amount 
of time they are expected to spend teaching, and their training. Staff in the non-university sector are 
much more likely to have been trained to teach than university staff. 

In some countries, where the non-university or vocational sector evolved from the secondary sector, 
teaching staff were trained as secondary school teachers and were appointed partly on the basis of their 
teaching competence. In other countries, non-university teaching staff have a background in the 
relevant profession or trade and are offered training on appointment. Such staff usually spend 
considerably more time teaching and less on research compared with their university-based colleagues. 
In many countries, a major priority for training non-university staff is to raise the level of their higher 
education qualifications to include a research-based higher degree. 
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In contrast, university academic staff are appointed in most countries on the basis of their research 
record and rarely have to prove their teaching competence. Their tasks include both carrying out 
research and teaching, but since research tends to raise their status it is often given higher priority by 
universities. The need for in-service training for such staff is now widely recognised but, in all countries, 
it remains the responsibility of the institutions. 



Only in Belgium, Greece, Spain, Luxembourg, Austria and Iceland, have there been no changes to the 
recruitment process and training of higher education teachers during the study period nor, with the 
exception of the French Community of Belgium, any discussion on the need for such reforms. 



In Denmark, the main emphasis when appointing university staff has traditionally been on research 
experience whereas teachers at vocational colleges must take a postgraduate teacher training course 
within their first two years of employment. However, teaching ability is increasingly being taken into 
account at universities. Changes in the staffing structure in 1993 introduced a requirement to supervise, 
guide and evaluate the teaching of new academic staff. The increased emphasis on good teaching is 
exemplified by the nomination of 'teacher of the year’ by some institutions and the recent establishment 
of the Danish University Pedagogical Network by a group of universities to encourage teaching 
development. 



In Germany, university professors are generally required to have a post-doctoral lecturing qualification 
(Habilitation). Pedagogical aptitude is usually demonstrated in a sample lecture. It is expected that 
teaching ability will have more importance in the future in the appointment of new university teachers. 
Professors at Fachhochschulen are, as a rule, required to have gained professional experience. In the 
fields of educational science and subject-related didactics within teacher training only persons with 
three years’ experience of teaching in schools should be appointed as professors. 

University teachers in France are appointed through a concours (competitive examination) where most 
importance is attached to their research record. Training of higher education lecturers is not compulsory 
but a system of supervised on-the-job training was set up in 1989. This allows moniteurs, a new category 
of junior staff, to be recruited from among doctoral research students for a period of up to three years. 
They do about 2 hours of teaching a week under a lecturer-tutor and receive 10 days of training a year. 
After completing their thesis, they can be employed as temporary research and teaching assistants 
while seeking a post as maitre de conferences, the first echelon of the university career ladder. 

In Italy, the responsibility for the selection of teaching staff was transferred in 1998 from the Ministry to 
the universities while maintaining research results as the sole selection criteria. In Ireland, improvements 
in the skills of teaching staff are considered necessary by the Government’s advisers. The 1994 Report 
on the National Education Convention pointed out that ’a necessary complement to the process of 
evaluation of quality is the need for a development programme which will assist third-level staff in 
improving their teaching skills’. The Universities Act 1997 requires institutions to establish procedures 
for quality assurance and lists, among the objectives of university, the promotion of quality and the 
highest standards in teaching and research. 

Dutch university lecturers were traditionally appointed because of their quality as researchers but over 
the past decades, with greater emphasis placed on the performance of the higher education system, 
particularly in relation to the financing of institutions, attention has gradually focused on the teaching 
abilities of such staff. Various universities have introduced compulsory teacher training for lecturers. 

In Finland, the Ministry of Education stimulated efforts to improve the quality of university education in 
1994 with the move towards performance-based funding of institutions and by identifying institutions 
which are centres of excellence in teaching. The quality assurance process introduced in the early 
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1990s has focused the attention of institutions on teaching quality. However, discussion of the need to 
take account of the candidates’ pedagogical skills in appointing professors has only recently started 
and formal teaching qualifications are not yet required for the appointment of university academic staff. 
In contrast, teaching staff appointed to the polytechnics are required to have formal pedagogical 
training. A special action programme was established in 1995 to help polytechnic teaching staff 
upgrade their higher education qualifications. 



Pedagogical skills have become more important in the recruitment of teachers and professors at 
Swedish universities and university colleges while, at the same time, the importance of research as a 
task of academic staff has been increasingly stressed. To improve teaching skills, institutions offer 
courses for teachers and organise conferences on pedagogical matters. 



In the United Kingdom, universities are increasingly providing training for their newly-appointed teaching 
staff, who are usually selected on the basis of their research record. In 1992, the Staff and Educational 
Development Association (SEDA) set up an accreditation scheme which aims to ensure a common and 
appropriate standard of training for higher education lecturers. The 1997 Report of the National 
Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education (Dearing Report) recommended that all higher education 
institutions should develop or seek access to programmes of teacher training for their staff. It also 
proposed that an Institute for Learning and Teaching in Higher Education (ILT) be established to provide 
a national system of accreditation for such training programmes. In response, the ILT Planning Group 
was established in February 1998 to develop the concept further and the Institute for Learning and 
Teaching was launched in June 1999. Its explicit aims are: accredit programmes and other routes for 
the professional development of higher education teachers; commission research and development in 
learning and teaching practices; and stimulate innovation and support good pratice. 

The upgrading of the Fachhochschule in 1992, led Liechtenstein to impose higher standards for its 
teaching staff. Since 1995, Norwegian academic staff have been required to have training or experience 
in teaching. Training is the responsibility of the employing institutions, many of which now offer 
pedagogical training for staff, especially in communication and the dissemination of knowledge. Prior to 
1995, however, academic staff teaching vocational study programmes with the exception of engineering 
were already required to have teaching experience or to attend teacher training. 

5.2.1. 2. Larger teaching groups 

A small number of countries stated that the increased number of students entering higher education led 
to increases in the size of teaching groups. In most countries, the traditional method of teaching, at least 
in the first years of study, consists of non-participatory lectures to very large audiences. In general, the 
number of students per lecturer decreases in more advanced study courses. 

At the beginning of the period studied, institutions in Denmark moved from lecturing in large auditoria to 
teaching in smaller groups, which have however increased in size, during the period considered. At Italian 
universities, the professor to student ratio has worsened continuously over the past twenty years and there 
are now very significant differences between departments and institutions. In Portugal, the introduction of 
formula-based financing using teacher to student ratios has forced institutions to increase the size of 
classes, cut down on teaching in small groups, reduce the number of lectures and promote self-study 
among students. Many higher education institutions in the United Kingdom have in recent years been 
obliged to adapt their teaching methods due to the expansion of higher education. Here too, the number 
of students in teaching groups has increased, putting pressure on the tradition of teaching in small tutorial 
groups. Norway too has recently moved away from instruction in classroom-sized groups, particularly on 
vocational courses in non-university institutions. Larger teaching group sessions are followed up by smaller 
discussion groups. This allows larger numbers of students to participate while retaining and, in some 
cases, increasing the opportunities for active student involvement in the learning process. 
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5.2.1. 3. New teaching methods 

There was general agreement in those countries which identified changes in this area that novel 
teaching methods were more likely to have been introduced in ‘new’ courses (business administration, 
new technologies) while subjects such as literature and law were least likely to have seen changes. It 
was also agreed that universities were more likely to continue to use a combination of lectures and 
seminars while non-university or vocationally-oriented institutions were more likely to teach to smaller 
groups and to do more practically-based exercises. Changes in teaching methods tended to focus on 
the involvement of small groups in active, practical problem-solving and were often a response to 
increases in the number of students and to the drive to improve their success rates. Universities were 
particularly likely to have introduced such changes. 



In German universities, the emphasis is on individual study alongside formal tuition. Innovative 
instructional methods have, however, been experimented with, including piloting project-oriented 
learning in small groups. Similarly, in Denmark, the emphasis on project work in the university and non- 
university sectors has been steadily rising during the study period and this is now an integral part of all 
study programmes under the Ministry of Education. 

In Finnish universities, other teaching methods such as project work, seminars, group work and tutoring 
are increasingly being used alongside traditional lectures. Finnish polytechnics have paid special 
attention to bringing teaching closer to the reality of the workplace. In Sweden, innovative teaching 
methods such as immersion courses or Problem-Based Learning (PBL) have been introduced where 
students from different programmes solve complex problems together. Norwegian higher education 
institutions, as mentioned above, have moved towards larger-group teaching followed up by smaller, 
active seminar groups. The problem-solving method has been introduced into courses in the social 
sciences and, more recently, into medicine and many courses emphasise ‘reflective education' where 
the students are encouraged to re-interpret problems in terms of their own experience. 



5.2.1. 4. Increased use of information and communications technology 

Information and communications technology (ICT) includes the use of television and radio transmissions 
for educational purposes as well as computers and the Internet. Open universities, discussed above, 
pioneered the use of information and communications technologies to develop distance learning 
techniques but these have increasingly been adopted by mainstream universities for use with on-site 
students. In addition to allowing the development of skills which are essential to modern working life, they 
allow more individualised, student-controlled learning at times of increased teacher to student ratios. 

In the Flemish Community of Belgium, new technologies are increasingly used in teaching and a 1997 
decree set up a fund to encourage institutions to use open and distance learning. In Germany there are 
plans to use ICT in teaching, including the use of intelligent problem-solving or simulation systems, 
computer-based training applications as well as televised and computer conferencing. In French 
universities, little new technology is used, but this is developing, especially on technological courses. 
Irish universities are making more use of computer-based and multi-media training in technical courses, 
business studies and language-learning. The Finnish Government has invested heavily in the 
introduction of modern information technology to university teaching through the purchase of new 
equipment and teaching materials and by launching pilot projects in IT-aided teaching. In Sweden, in 
recent years, teaching methods using both traditional (video and audio tapes) and new (computer and 
information networks) educational technologies are becoming more widespread and effective in higher 
education. Open and distance learning is going to be extended to a growing number of higher 
education institutions. 
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Higher education institutions in the United Kingdom increasingly exploit information technology, for 
example, by using televised lectures and interactive sessions. The use of new technology also means 
that the distinction between mainstream and open or virtual universities is becoming less clear-cut. The 
University of the Highlands and Islands project is currently being developed by UHI Ltd. The intention 
is to bring together, within a single institution, responsibility for the higher education courses currently 
provided by colleges of further education across the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and to expand 
the range of courses at degree and postgraduate level. Open and distance learning will be used 
alongside traditional residential courses. The Government has also announced the establishment of the 
University for Industry (Ufl). The Ufl, which will be launched in the year 2000, will be a new kind of 
organisation for open and distance learning aimed at individuals and businesses. It will use modern 
information and communications technologies to broker high quality learning products and services and 
make them available at home, in the workplace and in a nation-wide network of learning centres. There 
will be a distinct Scottish University for Industry. The 1997 Report of the National Committee of Inquiry 
into Higher Education (Bearing Report) identified the need to support higher education institutions more 
effectively in their use of information and communications technology-based learning and teaching 
materials. The Higher Education Funding Councils, the Department for Education Northern Ireland and 
other departments and organisations associated with the provision of higher education have recently 
commissioned a study to audit the range of existing activities using ICT for learning and teaching, in 
both further and higher education in the United Kingdom. 

In Iceland and Norway much teaching on newer, more technological programmes involves the use of 
computers and new technology, and the Internet is increasingly used on all higher education courses. 

5.2. 1.5. Work experience as course element 

In most countries, periods of work experience or on-the-job training have traditionally formed part of 
most vocationally-oriented training courses, mainly in the non-university sector before 1980. The 
upgrading of such courses to higher education level, together with the pressure to adapt all 
programmes more closely to the labour market has meant that, in most countries, practical training has 
become increasingly widespread as part of higher education programmes. In addition, moves towards 
life-long learning have also led to higher education courses which alternate periods of work-based 
training with full-time education. Vocationally-oriented courses, especially in the non-university sector, 
almost always include compulsory periods of work-experience but also university courses increasingly 
include shorter periods of work experience for students, often during holiday periods. 

In the specialised, vocationally or technologically-oriented institutions established during the period 
considered in Greece, Luxembourg, Portugal, Finland and Liechtenstein, practical training was made 
an integral part of some courses. In Luxembourg, work placements have been part of the curriculum at 
the 1ST since 1979 and were made part of the short-cycle studies introduced in 1984. In Austria, work 
placements are only compulsory in vocationally-oriented programmes and institutions. In Italy, almost all 
first-level university degree courses (diploma) established in 1990 have work experience as a 
compulsory element in their curriculum. Some courses (progetto campus run by the Rector’s 
Conference) are based on agreements with enterprises and offer promising job opportunities after 
graduation. 

In the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium, work placements are important in the non-university 
sector and increasingly so in universities with more sandwich-type courses (alternating work and study) 
under development. In Ireland, practical training is an important part of the vocationally-oriented 
courses at the University of Limerick, the Dublin City University and in the non-university sector. In 
Sweden, practical training has traditionally formed part of study programmes for the medical 
professions, nursing and teacher training. Due to the expansion of higher education during the last 
decade and the increased emphasis placed on the interaction between higher education and society at 







large, work placements are gaining in importance. In Iceland, newer programmes in business and mass 
communication put increasing emphasis on practical training and hands-on experience. 

In the United Kingdom, following the recommendations of the Gearing Report, the Government is 
supporting actions to assist institutions to increase the relevance of higher education to employers. 
Increasing the employability of higher education graduates is a key priority, and measures to achieve 
this, such as the promotion of work experience opportunities for all students, are encouraged. 

5.2.2. ASSESSMENT 

Despite many other changes seen in higher education since 1980, there have been very few changes 
to the methods for assessing students during the period studied. Both university and non-university 
institutions still favour summative, formal, usually written examinations at the end of each semester or 
academic year, though it is the final exams which are most heavily weighted in deciding the quality of 
the degree awarded. The intermediate exams are mainly to ensure students have reached the 
appropriate standard to progress to the next year and can usually be re-taken. For higher level degrees 
in particular, but frequently at all levels, students are also required to write a paper or thesis based on a 
piece of independent research. Continuous assessment or assessment of practical work more often 
contributes to the final degree for vocationally-oriented courses. In Sweden, continuous assessment has 
traditionally been the only method of assessment, but in order to obtain a kanditatexamen, a 
magisterexamen and most professional degrees, students could write a paper or carry out project work 
on a voluntary basis in the major subject studied. Since 1993, this has become compulsory for the 
kanditatexamen and the magisterexamen. 



5.2.2.1. Introduction of new assessment methods 

Minor changes in assessment were mentioned in the Netherlands and the United Kingdom but these 
mainly related to systems for monitoring students’ progress and were designed to supplement, not 
replace, summative assessment systems. In the Netherlands, the 1992 Higher Education and Scientific 
Research Act required institutions to draw up teaching and examination regulations defining relevant 
procedures. They also required institutions to set up a monitoring system, which would allow students’ 
progress to be followed. The system should help to identify having problems with their studies at an early 
stage any students, so they could be advised to change course or to abandon studying altogether. In 
the United Kingdom, universities usually keep records of marks obtained by students during their 
courses in order to monitor progress. The 1997 Gearing Report recommended that institutions introduce 
a ‘progress file' for all students which would be an official record of achievement and would allow 
students to monitor their own development. In Scotland, there has been a tendency to move towards a 
combination of assessment methods rather than relying on an end-of-year examination as the only 
method of assessment. 



S.2.2.2. Increased frequency of assessment 

Other changes in assessment were a consequence of reforms described earlier, such as shortening the 
length of degree courses and introducing modules or cycles on which assessment is based. Spain, Italy 
and Finland all introduced three-year initial degree courses, instead of assessing students after four to 
six years. Denmark introduced three-year first degree courses, replacing a system which had required 
students to study for up to six or seven years to obtain a degree. In 1994, it added a first-year exam 
which all students have to pass before continuing with a particular course. Furthermore, Spain, France, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Finland, Portugal, United Kingdom, Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway all 
now use modular, credit-based courses or assess students’ performance each semester or year, thus 
moving closer to a model of continuous assessment. 
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5.3. OVERVIEW OF REFORMS 

Reforms of course structure and content took place during the period studied in nearly all countries. 
Changes in teaching and assessment appeared to be fewer and less widespread, though this apparent 
difference may be due to relevant information not being available centrally, since such changes were 
primarily the responsibility of institutions and teachers. 

With the expansion and increasing cost of the higher education system after 1980, there was an 
increased expectation that it should play a part in the preparation of students for the world of work, in 
close liaison with employers and the local community. This required a degree of flexibility in the planning 
of courses which was difficult to achieve through a national planning system. Thus, there were the 
simultaneous moves towards closer links with the labour market and devolution of responsibility for 
course structure and content to institutions, though the degree to which this took place varied between 
countries and was much more pronounced in the university sector. 

The Nordic countries, except Norway, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom gave Institutions the 
greatest degree of responsibility. In Greece, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria and Portugal, 
universities (and non-university institutions in the Netherlands) were given responsibility for the content 
of their courses within a national regulatory framework which determined the course structure and 
assessment requirements for nationally-recognised qualifications and approved new courses. In 
Denmark, Ireland, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom, universities were given in addition, or have 
retained, responsibility for planning the range of courses on offer. Nevertheless, governments in some 
of these countries are to a varying extent steering the national course offer by drawing up agreed 
development plans with the institutions and by basing part of their funding on outcomes such as the 
number of graduates in different disciplines. In the French Community (for the Hautes Scales only) and 
Flemish Community of Belgium, the organising authorities {pouvoir organisateur/inrichtende macht) kept 
control over courses, as did the Ministries at Land level In Germany and the Government in Norway. 



National governments were the main instigators of moves towards developing closer links between the 
higher education system and the labour market from 1980 onwards In all the participating countries. The 
effect has been to stimulate the development of vocationally-oriented higher education courses, often to 
meet local labour market needs. Such Implementation took place primarily at national (or organising 
authority) level in Belgium, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg and Austria, while the Institutions, 
following government policy, had the major role in Denmark, Spain, France, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway. While non-unIversIty institutions already had 
good links with the labour market, in many countries the development of close links between Industry, 
commerce and the universities was the focus of policy during the period under consideration. 



In many countries with a binary system, changes in the structure of higher education courses appeared 
to be leading to convergence between initial degree courses in the university and non-university sectors. 
However, except in the United Kingdom, there was little evidence of any tendency to completely break 
down the distinction between the two sectors, and a number of countries established a binary system 
during the period covered by the study. In most countries, there were moves to upgrade vocational 
courses from secondary school to higher education level, or from non-unIversIty to university level by 
rewriting curricula and lengthening study times. In some countries, the upgrading was focused on 
vocational institutions which were merged and restructured at the same time as their courses were 
upgraded. A clear aim was to Increase the status of vocational higher education and to open up 
pathways between the university and non-unIversIty sectors. Germany and Sweden were the only 
countries not restructuring their vocationally-oriented courses or institutions during the period studied. 




In some countries, these changes to vocational courses were paralleled by the Introduction of (or as in 
Portugal by the possibility of Introducing) shorter initial degree courses to the university sector, as was 
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the case in Spain, Italy and Finland. For most of these countries, however, the primary aim of this reform 
was apparently not convergence, but an Increase In the number of vocationally-oriented courses offered 
by universities and a higher completion rate for such courses. 

A further potential source of convergence in some countries, was the introduction of modular, credit- 
based courses into the higher education system during the period studied. These met a need for greater 
flexibility and choice, which is discussed in Chapter 3: Access and Wastage. 

The recognition of the need to offer life-long learning opportunities led to the introduction of modular 
courses and to the establishment of distance-learning courses in higher education. These were more 
compatible with the needs of working and family life, but were often restricted to newer, vocationally- 
oriented courses which were sometimes seen as lower status. 



Fewer countries documented changes in teaching and assessment in higher education during the study 
period studied and a major motivation behind these appeared to be the desire to raise the quality of 
higher education courses, especially those in universities. This was in part due to the introduction of 
performance-related funding or quality assessment systems which, in many countries, took into account 
the quality of teaching. It was also a response to widening access to the higher education system and 
the entry of students of a much broader range of abilities and backgrounds into universities. The 
countries which documented most changes were the Nordic countries, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, which were also the countries where funding in the 1990s was based at least partly on 
performance and which had well-established quality assessment systems. 

Most countries were aware of the need to ensure that university staff had pedagogical skills either 
through the appointment process or by offering in-service training, but few had taken action to meet this 
need, making this the responsibility of the institutions. There was a clear difference between the 
university and non-university sector, with training in both research and teaching being now much more 
widely required at appointment, or available once in service in the non-university sector. 



There was little evidence of changes in teaching methods, the few changes being concentrated mainly 
in the area of vocationally-oriented courses at universities, especially those in new technology or 
business studies. There were moves towards more active, small-group teaching in universities in some 
countries, greater use of information and communications technology and the introduction of a work- 
experience element into most vocational courses, as well as into some university courses. 
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CHAPTER 6: INTERNATIONALISATION 



This chapter employs a broad concept of internationalisation comprising any activity in higher education 
extending beyond the national borders of any participating country. It comprises student and staff 
mobility, curriculum development and all strategies initiated by public authorities and institutions to 
adapt to, and benefit from, cross-border relations. 



Figure 6.1 : Percentage of tertiary education students (ISCED 5, 6, 7) studying 
in another EU Member State or EFTA/EEA country, 1996/97 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Ex planatory note 

Countries do not have details of the numbers of their own students studying abroad. For a given nationality, the number of students 
studying abroad is calculated by summing the numbers provided for this nationality by the receiving countries. This number is then 
divided by the total number of students of this nationality. The lack of data on the distribution of students by nationality in some coun- 
tries leads to underestimation of the values. 



As shown by Figure 6.1 (European Commission, Eurydice, Eurostat, 2000, p. 110), the proportion of students 
studying abroad in the late 1990s varied considerably between the countries concerned, with students from 
Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg and Iceland showing a particularly high propensity to study abroad. Similarly, 
the number of students received by the different countries, both from within the European Union and from 
elsewhere, varied widely. These disparities in the proportion of students sent and received were reflected by 
differences in the internationalisation support structures in place in the participating countries and often also 
by differences in the amount of collaborative international research undertaken. Those countries which had 
a relatively high level of internationalisation before 1980 (Denmark, Germany, France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom) primarily had links with non-industrialised, developing countries, often ex- 
colonies, which were associated with development aid programmes. These links consisted mainly of the 
reception of students from and the secondment of teaching staff to these countries as well as joint research 
projects. International links with other industrialised countries were primarily focused on collaborative 
research and exchanges of academic staff. 



Since 1980, internationalisation has broadened to cover university and non-university institutions, 
student mobility, joint course planning and curriculum development, as well as the exchange of higher 
education staff and joint research. With the establishment of the European Commission’s action 
programmes for research and student mobility in the mid-1980s, links within Europe have grown rapidly 
both in number and volume. One of the most important changes during the period studied was the 
development and expansion of European networks, covering both the exchange of students and 
researchers and the joint planning of courses and curricula, which have stimulated greater 
internationalisation at institutional level in all the participating countries. Since 1990, the break-up of the 
Soviet Union has led to the setting up of programmes to include Central and Eastern European 
countries. 
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A further important development in the internationalisation process of higher education during the 1990s 
was the move away from cross-border relations based on networks built up by individual academics 
within their specialised area, or on movements of individual students. Instead, there has been a move 
towards the involvement of governments in developing a systematic national strategy and the tendency 
for institutional management to include international links within their planning processes. 

This chapter looks at internationalisation at European, national and institutional levels during the period 
under consideration, and the strategies employed at these different levels. 

6.1. EUROPEAN UNION AND OTHER MULTILATERAL PROGRAMMES 

European Union action programmes have been influential in all participating countries, both in 
encouraging the development of international research networks and in greatly increasing the mobility of 
students. The first Community action programme in education was adopted in 1976 and laid the 
foundations for the ever-increasing exchange of information, and cooperation within Europe. Joint study 
programmes were set up between universities in different Member States in an effort to promote mobility 
of students and staff. The positive experience gained led to the establishment of the Erasmus programme 
(European Community action scheme for the mobility of university students) roughly ten years later. A major 
driving force within the Erasmus programme was and still is the European Credit Transfer System (ECTS) 
originally created for a period of six years (1989-1995) and limited to five subject areas. By guaranteeing 
full academic recognition of study periods abroad, it added value to the time spent at a host institution in 
another participating country. In 1995, the scheme was extended to a larger number of subject areas and 
special emphasis was placed on the use of ECTS within the non-university sector. Since all institutions 
wishing to take part in ECTS have to prepare an information package containing, among other things, 
detailed information on the course content, the system has served as a valuable source of curricular 
information throughout the participating countries in addition to its function as a promoter of study abroad. 

Another important step forward on the road to closer European-wide cooperation and mobility within higher 
education was the creation of NARIC, the network of national academic recognition information centres. 
Established in 1984 for the Member States of the European Communities, it was gradually extended to 
comprise 29 countries in 1999. The NARIC centres also provide information on the Council Directives in 
relation to the recognition of higher education diplomas (Council Directive 89/48/EEC) and the recognition 
of professional education and training at higher education level (Council Directive 95/51 /EEC). 



The success of Erasmus is illustrated by the increase in the number of students participating in the 
programme between 1988/89 and 1998/99 as illustrated by Figure 6.2 (European Commission, 
Eurydice, Eurostat, 2000, p. 108). 

Figure 6.2: Increasing numbers of students selected to take part in an Erasmus 
exchange programme, in thousands, from 1988/89 to 1998/99 




Source: Erasmus, Time series statistics 1988/89 to 1998/99. 
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In addition, the principle of reciprocity behind the Erasmus programme encouraged countries which 
sent more students abroad than they received (Germany, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, Finland and 
Liechtenstein) to look for ways of attracting foreign students, while the main receiving countries (France, 
Ireland, the United Kingdom) were stimulated to encourage more students to study abroad. This flow of 
students by receiving and sending countries is illustrated by Figure 6.3 (European Commission, 
Eurydice, Eurostat, 2000, p. 109). 

Figure 6.3: Percentage of tertiary ievei students seiected to go abroad and be received 

within the Erasmus programme, 1997/98 
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Source: Erasmus, Times series statistics 1988/89 to 1998/99. 

Explanatory note 

Between 1990 and 1994, some of the students moving under the Inter-university Cooperation Programmes (ICP) were financed under 
Action II oL.the Lingua programme. This action implemented in 1990 aimed to promote foreign language learning at tertiary education 
level and involved, in particular, future teachers of modern languages. The application and management arrangements in relation to these 
scholarships were identical to those introduced for Erasmus students. Since 1995, all inter-university Cooperation Programmes were car- 
ried out at the tertiary educational institutions through an inter-institutional contract (1C) established with the European Commission. 
Following these new managerial arrangements, no difference was made from then on between Lingua and Erasmus students. 

All the statistics provided in this note are for the numbers of students included in the ICPs approved by the Commission and therefore 
eligible for an Erasmus travel scholarship. 



Other influential factors were the successive Community action programmes in education and training 
for technology (Cornett) promoting the cooperation between universities and industry as well as the 
programme for the promotion of language learning in the European Community (Lingua). Furthermore, 
the European Community has supported measures to promote and improve open and distance learning 
since 1987. 



Jhe launch of the first European Community action prograrrTme for cooperation in the field of education 
in 1995 (Socrates I) in accordance with Art. 126 of the Treaty on the European Union, led to the merging 
of Erasmus (with its constituent parts ECTS and NARIC), Lingua and the open and distance learning 
initiatives (CDL) under one single framework. With the introduction of the so-called institutional 
contracts, higher education institutions were encouraged to develop their own strategy for European 
cooperation. Another innovative element of Socrates I was the inclusion of adult education, with a high 
participation of universities. Its successor Socrates II is planned to cover a time span of seven years 
(2000-06) and to enjoy a budget increase of 20%. 
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Since 1995, the Leonardo da Vinci programme for the implementation of a European Community 
vocational training policy offers universities and their students a range of transnational activities aimed 
at the improvement of vocational training systems with a particular focus on lifelong learning. 



Since 1990, the Community programme to generate links with Central and Eastern European countries 
(Tempus) has led to the development of further International projects in which higher education 
institutions are involved. 

In addition to these programmes, specific multi-lateral agreements have been established by groups of 
countries, notably the Nordplus student exchange programme set up In 1988 by Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Iceland and Norway. In line with the Memorandum Pushing Back the Borders, the Netherlands, 
the Flemish Community of Belgium and three German Lander signed an agreement to establish an open 
area of higher education. 

In May 1998, Germany, France, Italy and the United Kingdom signed the so-called Sorbonne 
Declaration in which the four signatories commit themselves to encouraging a common frame of 
reference aimed at improving external recognition of degrees and facilitating student mobility and 
employability. The Declaration suggests that every student should spend at least one semester studying 
abroad and comments on the emergence of a pattern that divides higher education into two main 
cycles. It stresses the importance of the international recognition of first cycle degrees as an appropriate 
level of qualification and points out that the second cycle could either be the shorter Master's degree or 
the longer doctoral degree course. The Declaration also recognises the importance of an adequate 
‘credit’ scheme necessary for the transfer of study attainments and for allowing students to study at their 
own pace and during their entire life-span. Finally, the four signatories call on other European countries 
and, in particular, other EU Member States to join them in this objective and on all European universities 
to consolidate Europe’s standing in the world. 



29 countries (15 EU, 3 EFTA/EEA, 10 associated Central and Eastern European countries and Cyprus) 
followed this appeal when their Ministers of Education met in. Bologna in June 1999. There, they signed 
a Joint Declaration to coordinate their educational policies in order to achieve the following objectives 
of primary relevance to the establishment of a European area of higher education: 

• adoption of a system of easily readable and comparable degrees 

• adoption of a system essentially based on two main cycles 

• establishment of a system of credits 

• promotion of mobility for students, teachers, researchers and administrative staff 

• promotion of European cooperation in quality assurance 

• promotion of the necessary European dimensions in higher education, particularly with regard to 
curricular development, inter-institutional cooperation, mobility and Integrated programmes. 

6.2. GOVERNMENT/NATIONAL STRATEGIES 



Until the early 1990s, the prime movers of such initiatives in the different countries tended to be mainly 
individual academics whose enthusiasm and personal commitment sustained and built up the networks. 
However, during the 1990s, governments became more active in stimulating and supporting 
internationalisation of higher education, and the prioritisation of international projects In the funding of 
programmes stimulated the establishment of Institutional structures and initiatives within Institutions 
geared towards internationalisation. 
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The involvement of government can be gauged by the number of legislative actions, policy documents 
and other initiatives, such as the setting-up of national bodies to support the internationalisation process, 
the provision of special funding for institutions and financial support for students studying abroad. These 
are shown in Table 6.1 with the date of introduction included where possible. 



Table 6.1: Government initiatives relating to internationalisation 
and the year they were adopted 
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6.2.1. LEGISLATION AND POLICY DOCUMENTS 

As explained in Chapter 1: Legislation for Change, explicit mention of internationalisation was made, in the 
period after 1980, jn the legislation or policy documents in a large number of participating countries. 



In the Flemish Community of Belgium, the acts concerning universities (1991) and the non-university 
hogescholen {^994) enhanced the opportunities for internationalisation, allowing the use of four languages 
and the recognition of study periods abroad. From the mid 1980s, the Netherlands developed particularly 
clear and consistent government-led policies to encourage internationalisation, focusing on links within 
Europe. These began with the Internationalisation Incentive Programme {STIR) from 1988 to 1997 which 
aimed to promote an international orientation among higher education students, to encourage institutions 
to give their courses an international dimension, to encourage foreign study and placements and to 
develop facilities to host foreign students. The life-span of this programme was planned to coincide with 
the beginning of the European Community’s Erasmus programme so as to further encourage the mobility 
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of students in higher education. This action was supplemented in 1991 by a Government Memorandum 
Pushing Back the Sorc/ers which focused on educational cooperation, particularly in higher education, with 
neighbouring areas: North-Rhine Westphalia; Lower Saxony; Bremen and the Flemish Community of 
Belgium. The aim was to create an 'open higher education area’ between these regions and the 
Netherlands across which there would be free choice of education. In 1997, a mobility fund was set up for 
students together with a fund for the development of structural international cooperation frameworks 
between groups of hogescholen (consortia) and institutions of higher education in Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom, Norway, Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland. 
These consortia were intended to work towards developing curricula for joint courses, regulating mutual 
recognition of course units and facilitating exchanges of lecturers, administrators and students. In addition, 
a fund to encourage the recruitment of foreign students was established in 1997, with students of 
Indonesian origin as the main target group during the first two years. 

In Germany, Italy, Austria, Finland, Sweden and Nonway the responsibility of higher education institutions for 
developing an international orientation was included among the aims of development programmes or 
legislation. In Germany, the 1985 amendment to the Higher Education Framework Act {HRG 1985, 
§ 2, subsection 6) stated: ‘The institutions of higher education shall promote international and, in particular, 
European cooperation in the higher education sector and the exchange of students and staff between 
German and foreign institutions of higher education; they shall take the specific needs of foreign students 
into consideration.’ The focus was primarily on postgraduate level. The legislation was implemented through 
the 1996 Hochschulsonderprogramm HSP III (Special Higher Education Programme). In addition to 
European cooperation, the programme prioritised links with industrialised countries, overcoming political 
differences between the East and the West, and cooperation with developing countries. Study abroad is 
intended to help enhance relations with industrialised countries, particularly those in Europe. By 
accommodating foreign students in German higher education, the aim is to address the educational needs 
of the developing as well as the industrialised countries. In 1992, the W^ssenschateraf (Science Council) 
recommended the internationalisation of course content to develop the ’virtual mobility’ of students. 

In Italy, Law 390 of 1991 stated that universities must.(i) inform students of. study opportunities abroad, 
especially those available through EU programmes, (ii) promote student exchanges between Italian and 
foreign higher education institutions and ensure the full recognition of these study periods, and (iii) 
provide intensive language courses for foreign' students. The 1997 Decree implementing the 1991 
changes to the Law on the right to higher education called on universities to award grants to supplement 
the scholarships received by university students whose courses involve international mobility. These 
principles have been reinforced and extended by Law 127/97, the Decree of the President of the Council 
of Ministers 25/98 and Ministerial Decree 6.3.98. This latter, indeed, considered internationalisation one 
of the objectives for the development of the university system 1998-2000. 



The 1997 Austrian University Studies Act made international mobility a basic principle for the structure 
and organisation of courses. It requires the institution-based curricular committees to take account of 
international developments when designing new study courses. It allows for the use of foreign 
languages in study courses, i.e. classes and examinations can be held and certificates issued in 
languages other than German. As part of a course schedule, curricular committees may issue 
recommendations regarding the accreditation of studies at foreign universities in order to encourage 
mobility and the transfer of studies abroad, in each course of study, optional subjects to be taken at 
universities abroad can be freely chosen without any restrictions regarding content. 



In Finland, the Ministry of Education first designed a strategy for the internationalisation of higher 
education in 1987 and this was incorporated into the successive Government Development Plans for 
Education and University Research (1993, 1995). The aims were to prepare students to operate in an 
increasingly international environment and to improve the quality and effectiveness of higher education 
in Finland. Clearly defined quantitative targets for international student exchanges were set at the end 
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of the 1980s: by the end of the 1990s, every post-graduate student and at least 5,000 students per year 
studying for a Master’s degree should spend at least one academic term studying abroad. 

In 1977, the Swedish Higher Education Act of that year stipulated as a general aim of higher education 
the promotion of the understanding of other countries and of international matters. Today, 
internationalisation is regarded as an important element in maintaining the quality of work of higher 
education institutions, with international links focused mainly on European and other industrialised 
countries. A political priority since the late 1980s has been European integration as well as cooperation 
in the Baltic region. In addition, the incumbent government is stressing the need to refocus on 
cooperation with developing countries, a concern already expressed in the early 1970s. 



In Norway, the 1991 White Paper on higher education included proposals to put a stronger emphasis on 
the internationalisation of higher education, for instance, through an increase in the number of student 
exchanges between Norwegian and foreign universities and colleges. 

In 1997, the Danish Ministry of Education published the White Paper Strategies for the Development of 
the International Dimension in Education, which discussed among other things the issue of attracting 
more foreign students to Danish higher education institutions in order to reduce the imbalance in 
exchanges and the barriers to mobility. In Greece, the 1997 Education 2000 Act aimed to radically revise 
higher education provision and adjust it to international norms. 



6.2.2. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF 
INTERNATIONALISATION 

In this section, discussion of agencies involved solely in the implementation of EU action programmes 
is not included, as all countries under consideration have established such offices since 1987. Since 
1990, in Sweden and Finland, national organisations, and in Germany, the DAAD - Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst (German Academic Exchange Service), have been set up by 
governme.nts, often in collaboration with representatives of the higher education institutions, to plan and 
promote internationalisation in higher education. In Austria, the OAD - Osterreichischer Akademischer 
Austauschdienst (Austrian Academic Exchange Service) advises and supports students, scholars or 
scientists from all over the world wishing to study or pursue research in Austria as well as their Austrian 
counterparts interested in going abroad. Within the OAD, various offices deal with different aspects of 
these exchanges, like the Office of European Educational Cooperation which was established in 1990 
and is responsible for the administration of the EU educational and training programmes. In Sweden, the 
Verket for hdgskoleservice (National Agency for Higher Education) was established in 1992. One of the 
agency’s tasks is the promotion of international exchange and the monitoring of international trends in 
higher education. The Finnish Ministry of Education set up the Centre for International Mobility in 1991 
to promote international cooperation in education. The Centre is responsible for administering, 
developing and monitoring student and trainee exchange programmes and for providing information 
both on studies abroad and about Finnish educational provision. In Iceland, the althjodaskrifstofa 
haskolastigsins, an international office serving all higher education-institutions was established in -1992. 
Its purpose is to promote internationalisation of higher education by (i) providing information on 
opportunities for cooperation, grants etc., (ii) assisting in negotiating agreements with foreign institutions 
and (iii) assisting in hosting foreign students and lecturers. 



6.2.3. SPECIAL FUNDING FOR INSTITUTIONS 

Following the events of 1968, France was one of the first countries to provide special funding to 
encourage the internationalisation of higher education (Faure Act). Denmark, Austria and Finland have 
started introducing special funding programmes to support or encourage institutions in the development 
of the internationalisation process in the second half of the 1980s. There was considerable discussion 
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of the need to internationalise study programmes in Denmark during the mid-1990s when it was realised 
that the content and relevance of programmes had to be seen In an International context. The aim was 
to increase the extent and quality of the international dimension of programmes mainly through the 
expansion of staff and student exchanges. The Danish Ministry of Education established a special 
internationalisation fund in 1987 in support of the internationalisation efforts of institutions and students. 
During the years 1990-93, the Italian Ministry of Universities and Scientific and Technological Research 
{MURSTj provided resources for both institutions and Erasmus and Lingua students to promote the 
participation of universities in the EU mobility programmes. In 1997, the Netherlands introduced a fund 
for the development of structural International cooperation frameworks between groups of Dutch 
hogescholon (consortia) and institutions of higher education in Belgium, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom, Norway, Czech Republic, Flungary and Poland. In the same year, 
funds were established to promote cross-border cooperation and the recruitment of foreign students. As 
a follow-up to the Pushing Back the Borders initiative, the Netherlands created a fund to stimulate cross- 
border institutional cooperation, student/staff mobility and the development of common joint-degree 
programmes in 1997. In an effort to encourage Institutions to increase the intake of non-European 
students, mainly from Indonesia, an incentive fund was established in 1997. Since 1990, the Austrian 
Government has provided additional resources for Institutions to support the numerous cooperation 
agreements between Austrian universities, including the Austrian universities for art and music, and their 
counterparts abroad in the areas of teaching and research. In Finland, performance-based funding, 
introduced in 1994 for institutions, is based partly on an Indicator of the scope of international activities 
(the number of out-going exchange students and the number of exchanges for researchers). Funding is 
also available to support the provision of degree courses in foreign languages, mainly English. 

6.2.4. FINANCIAL AID OR OTHER SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 

In a number of countries, state financial aid has been made available for students studying abroad since 
1980, while certain countries (Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg, Austria, Finland, Iceland, Liechtenstein, 
Norway) already had such provision prior to 1980. Financial support sometimes took the form of a special 
grants programme or involved the extension of the regular state aid awarded to students in a particular 
country. In a minority of countries, aid was also made available for overseas students. More detail of these 
financial support programmes for students can be found In the study of the European Commission, 
Eurydice European Unit (1999). The special Internationalisation fund established by the Danish Ministry in 
1987, provides for student scholarships to study abroad, international networking, language courses etc. 
The possibility of transferring student support abroad, which has existed in Denmark since the 1950s in 
relation to the Nordic countries, has since been extended to countries world-wide. Since 1988, Danish 
students can take their grants abroad for recognised studies for a period of up to four years, while first and 
second cycle students In France benefiting from a grant awarded on social criteria, can take this grant 
abroad for studies in any EU and EFTA/EEA Member State. The length of time for which Austrian students 
can take their national financial aid abroad has been extended from two to four semesters In 1994. State 
aid for Swedish students enrolled at an institution in Sweden has been transferable to courses abroad since 
1989. For Spanish students the portability of grants has been, since 1996, limited to studies recognised in 
Spain and authorised by the Spanish home university. For students of the Flemish Community of Belgium 
this transfer is possible for studies in the Netherlands. In Italy, the Netherlands, Austria and Finland, 
additional grants were also made available for students studying abroad. In the Flemish Community of 
Belgium and in France, financial aid to students in relation to the Erasmus programme is often 
supplemented by the Community or the local authorities respectively. Till 1999, Austria has been offering 
incoming students who were not on any of the numerous scholarship programmes, financial aid towards 
the end of their study period in order to enable them to finish their studies and obtain a degree. Due to 
budgetary restrictions this form of grant will no longer be available as of the academic year 1999/2000. In 
Finland, support in the form of housing was extended to some students coming from abroad. 
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6.2.5. OTHER MEASURES TO PROMOTE STUDENT EXCHANGES 

Finally, governments introduced a number of other changes at national level to encourage the movement 
of students in Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, the United 
Kingdom and Iceland during the period studied. The majority of these involved changes to course 
structures, to attract students from abroad or to encourage students to spend short periods abroad. In 
Germany and Austria, where first degree courses are lengthy, the national governments have recently 
promoted new, shorter courses aimed at foreign students; Bachelor's and Master’s degrees in Germany 
(1997) and Master of Advanced Studies or Master of Business Administration in Austria (1997). When 
implementing the 1992/93 degree reforms, many French universities opted for an organisation of the 
curriculum which facilitates European-wide inter-university exchanges. Study regulations for certain degree 
courses, for instance, were rewritten to allow for the validation of certain subjects studied abroad. In 
Iceland, new postgraduate courses have been organised since 1994 where students are expected to 
spend part of their course abroad, sometimes in the context of the Erasmus programme. 

In the United Kingdom, the Government first published an annual guide to higher education 
opportunities in Europe in 1992, which is distributed to students applying for university through schools, 
careers offices and libraries. 

Although recognising the importance of internationalisation, Portugal has so far not been able to fully 
develop this aspect, due to capacity restrictions in higher education. There are nevertheless initiatives to 
promote participation in Erasmus and various research programmes especially in fields which are 
underrepresented in Portuguese higher education. Special emphasis is also placed on cooperation with 
African Portuguese-speaking countries. The changes reported by Greece were focused mainly on 
initiatives to bring Greek higher education up to European levels and to open it up to external influences. 



6.3. INSTITUTIONAL INITIATIVES 

In Chapter 1: Legislation for Change, it was noted that despite the apparent importance of 
internationalisation in higher education policy, it was not specifically a subject of legislation or published 
policy in the majority of participating countries. This is primarily because, in most countries, the policy of 
internationalisation is determined at institutional level. It is the institutions and their staff who set up and 
maintain the links and networks necessary for successful international collaboration and who host foreign 
exchange students. During the 1990s, institutions in many countries have centralised and coordinated 
such individual links into structured programmes and many have drawn up bilateral agreements with 
institutions in other countries which cover joint research, exchanges of students and teaching staff and 
often, joint courses and curriculum planning. Many of these initiatives were supported and stimulated by 
the government strategies described above, but implementation was the responsibility of the institutions. 



Due to their involvement in research work and in postgraduate research training, universities were 
initially best placed to develop international links. However, in many of the countries with a binary higher 
education system like the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland and Norway, the non-university institutions have also developed 
an international focus during the 1990s. In Germany, some Fachhochschulen have been very successful 
in attracting more students by developing an international profile. A major focus of the changes since 
1980 has been the expansion of exchange programmes for students, as well as early attempts to 
internationalise curricula. In the Flemish Community of Belgium all hogescholen but one have an 
approved Socrates/Erasmus institutional contract. The number of outgoing students has doubled in the 
last four years and there is still potential for further growth. 
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The main institutional strategies to stimulate Internationalisation and adopted since 1980 are shown in 
Table 6.2. The precise dates when these were introduced were rarely available but most changes took 
place during the late 1980s and 1990s. 



Table 6.2: Institutional initiatives for internationalisation since 1980 
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6.3.1. INTERNATIONAL OFFICES OR ADMINISTRATORS 

A visible indicator of an institution’s commitment to internationalisation is the establishment of an 
international office or administrator, although their functions may vary. Some deal mainly with Information 
and support for students, while others have a wider coordinating role for Institutional participation In 
multilateral agreements and EU programmes. 

In the Flemish Community of Belgium, every university and hogeschool has established a dienst 
'Internationale betrekkingen (service for international relations) to provide administrative support for the 
development of international contacts and relations. The two biggest Danish universities, the University of 
Copenhagen and the University of Aarhus centralised their international activities In 1987 and 1990 
respectively by establishing an international office to run the university’s extensive international network. 
In Germany, the Akademische Aus/andsamfer (offices for studies abroad) were established at nearly all 
universities and Fachhochschulen to provide advice and information to German and foreign students on 
degree courses, individual disciplines, admission requirements, funding and organisational matters 
related to studying abroad. These offices, together with the foreign languages departments of the higher 
education institutions, also organise foreign language courses for students going abroad. In Italy, every 
university has established a unit for international relations to support International contacts and 
participation in EU programmes. By 1990, every Dutch university and most hogescholen had established 
a Bureau Buitenland (office for international relations). At the national level, the Nuffic (the Netherlands 
Organisation for International Cooperation In Higher Education) provides administrative support and acts 
as an intermediary for international contacts and relations. Since the mid-1980s, Austrian universities and 
the universities of art and music have set up Auslandsburos (international relations offices), while In 
Fachhochschulen this function is performed by the director of each course of study. These offices advise 
students and teaching staff on international exchange programmes and administer applications for grants 
to study abroad. They are also the coordinators of EU and other exchange programmes. In Sweden and 
Norway, most higher education institutions have drawn up internationalisation plans and usually have one 
or more administrators dealing with issues relating to internationalisation. The posts for administrators 
were created before 1980 and institutions were able to receive special 'internationalisation grants’ to meet 
part of the cost of these activities. With the continued decentralisation of the higher education system in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, these earmarked sums were included in the general funding of 
institutions. However, it was stressed that institutions should ensure continued adequate funding for 
internationalisation activities. Similarly, since the 1980s, universities in the United Kingdom have 
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appointed international officers or advisers who coordinate the often extensive network of links for 
international exchanges and ensure that the needs of international students are addressed. Most 
institutions now have specialist staff dealing with international student services. 

6.3.2. LANGUAGE COURSES AND COURSES DELIVERED IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Since the 1980s, intensive language courses for students going to study abroad or for incoming foreign 
students have been made available, or their provision increased by higher education institutions in the 
Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Spain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom, Iceland and Norway. As a consequence of the 
reciprocity principle of the Erasmus programme, a number of countries have begun to offer higher 
education courses delivered in foreign languages, often English. Countries whose institutions offer such 
courses include the Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Finland, Sweden, Iceland and Norway. 



6.3.3. INTEGRATION AND SUPPORT FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Other changes were made by institutions in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Finland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and Iceland to integrate and support foreign students. In Germany, some 
Studentenwerke (student social affairs organisations) have offered ‘full service packages’ covering 
accommodation, insurance etc. since 1997. Since 1998, the Federal Ministry for Foreign Affairs has 
encouraged the integration of foreign students by offering a sizeable cash award to individuals and 
institutions in Germany involved in projects and initiatives aimed at improving the daily life of foreign 
students. In Austria and the Netherlands, many universities and colleges of art offer special orientation 
programmes or ‘welcome days’ for foreign students on exchange programmes. In Sweden and Finland, 
in addition to different kinds of support offered by the institutions, the student unions at many institutions 
play an important role in the integration and support of foreign students. In the United Kingdom, the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals (CVCP) and the British Council/Education Counselling 
Service have published codes of practice on the recruitment and support of international students in UK 
higher education. The codes give advice to institutions on the information which should be provided for 
students, including the academic and non-academic support services students can expect. 



6:3.4. INTERNATIONALISATION OF CURRICULA 

During the 1990s, the internationalisation process began to have an effect on curricula, influencing both 
courses specialising in international issues and mainstream courses. Many institutions recognised the 
value of including an international dimension into their mainstream higher education courses by reviewing 
the content of the curriculum and by adapting the course structure to allow for international exchanges to 
be included. Such reform was often stimulated by government policies and supported by special funding. 



The establishment of systems for joint international curriculum planning by groups of higher education 
institutions in several countries may be seen as a counterbalance to the trend towards increased 
decentralisation of course planning noted in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching. Flowever, such 
systematic collaboration has been developed in only a few countries including France and the 
Netherlands. In 1990, the French Ministry of Fligher Education and Research decided to create, in the 
larger cities, poles d'excellence (centres of excellence) or poles europdens (European centres) involving 
several universities. These centres were set up as a tool to develop cooperation among institutions and 
to pool some of their resources in the field of research and student exchanges. In the Netherlands,, a 
government fund was set up in 1997 to support the development of consortia of hogescholen with similar 
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institutions abroad. These consortia were intended to work towards developing curricula for joint courses 
as well as regulating the mutual recognition of course units and exchanges of staff and students. 

Sweden, rather than including a study period abroad in its higher education programmes, opted for the 
integration of an international dimension into the curricula. In the 1960s, pilot projects were carried out 
with the aim of adding an international orientation to degree programmes by including foreign language 
study and traineeships abroad. Furthermore, international relations courses and Eastern European 
studies as well as peace and conflict research were actively promoted. When institutions were given 
greater responsibility for course structure and content in the early 1990s, many started to include or 
focus on international issues and aspects. 



The Flemish Community of Belgium introduced some of the principles of the ECTS into its higher 
education courses in order to facilitate adaptation to study programmes in other European countries and 
to ease recognition of study periods abroad. In Germany, it was recognised by the Wissenschsftsrat 
(Science Council) in 1992, that despite the expansion of international exchange programmes the majority 
of students would not get an opportunity to study abroad. The introduction of an international or European 
dimension to mainstream courses was seen as a way of producing 'virtual mobility’ among students, and 
institutions were encouraged to develop internationalised curricula in line with OECD guidelines. 
Supported by the Erasmus programme and the European office of DAAD, internationalised curricula were 
introduced in many universities and Fachhochschulen where they met acceptance by students. The 
course structure reform, promoted in particular by the 1998 amendment to the Higher Education 
Framework Act, and the introduction of international first and second degree courses have created highly 
improved conditions for studies abroad. In Greece, university curricula have been modified over the last 
few years to expand their European dimension, especially in relation to European history and culture, 
economics and law. Austria’s University Studies Act of 1997 gives considerable responsibility to the 
institution-based curricular committees to include an international element in the curriculum of all study 
courses and to promote student mobility and the transfer of study attainments abroad. 



Other changes aimed at giving a more prominent role to internationalisation in mainstream courses 
included the restructuring of courses and assessment procedures in order to produce shorter modules 
assessed according to a credit system. As discussed in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching, the division 
into shorter modules favours the transfer of study attainments between institutions at home and abroad. 

6.4. OVERVIEW OF REFORMS 

In all participating countries, higher education has become more international, or, at least, more European, 
during the period under consideration. This is partly a result of the success of EU action programmes on 
collaborative research and exchange of students, -and partly the desire of governments to improve their 
economic competitiveness by ensuring more students acquire the linguistic skills and knowledge to operate 
effectively in an international environment. Similarly, institutions have welcomed the opportunity to raise their 
status and the quality of their research and teaching by collaborating with institutions in other countries. 

The nature and focus of links between the participating countries has changed during the period under 
review from research collaboration set up by individuals, to the introduction of government and 
institution-led initiatives for students and staff exchanges, to the review of course structure and content, 
in order to take account of the growing importance of international issues and aspects. The major 
development observed in most countries has been a significant increase in the number of students 
going to study abroad, some as part of EU programmes, but the majority independently. The OECD 
document on the internationalisation of higher education (1996) argued that internationalisation had 
moved into the mainstream of the curriculum and administrative systems at many universities and that 
this trend was expected to continue well into the next century. The evidence of the present study is that 
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internationalisation has certainly become a component of planning and administration in higher 
education institutions in all participating countries. However, the process of upgrading non-university 
institutions in many countries, discussed in Chapter 5: Curriculum and Teaching, has probably also led 
to a more international orientation on the part of these institutions. 



Internationalisation of the curriculum and student exchanges have been more prominent factors in certain 
study programmes, like foreign languages, business studies, engineering, law, natural and social 
sciences as well as programmes In International and European studies. The OECD (1996) also observed 
an increase in the internationalisation of the curricula of economics and technological courses In parallel 
with the increasing internationalisation of the labour market for graduates of such courses. 



The Netherlands and Germany emerged as the countries with the earliest and most comprehensive 
government-led internationalisation policies, developed in parallel with EL) programmes. Since 1980, 
Germany, France and the United Kingdom have extended their already well-established Institutional links 
outside Europe to the European countries. The Nordic countries of Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Iceland 
and Norway also had extensive strategies In place both at government and Institutional level In 1997. 
They had set up an open higher education area under the Nordplus agreement during the study period 
which was the focus of much student mobility. In 1997, at the end of the study period, Austria introduced 
some fundamental Institutlon-led changes to strongly encourage Internationalisation of higher education 
courses. Luxembourg and Liechtenstein have had long traditions of sending students to study abroad. 
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CHAPTER 7: CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 



The changing role of higher education in post-war Europe is explained by the shift from production- 
based to knowledge and information-based societies which encourage all citizens with the necessary 
intellectual capabilities, independent of their social and economic background, to pursue post- 
secondary and, in particular, higher education at some stage of their life. This policy of promoting wider 
participation is based on the knowledge that personal fulfilment in educational terms leads to Social 
cohesion and cultural advancement and that a highly skilled workforce is a prerequisite for sustaining 
competitiveness in a global market. In line with this observation, the OECD (1998, p. 20) comes to the 
following conclusion: ‘A historic shift is occurring in the second half of the 20*^’ century: tertiary 
education is replacing secondary education as the focal point of access, selection and entry to 
rewarding careers for the majority of young people.’ 



In the 1980s, recurrent periods of recession brought falling GDPs, high inflation and rising levels of 
unemployment and many of the countries under review resorted to high interest rates and strict controls 
on public expenditure. During the 1990s, some countries relied on a further reduction in public spending 
as a means to meet the Maastricht criteria, the prerequisite for participation in European Monetary 
Union. The political, economic and social climate began to embrace the notions of self-reliance and 
competitiveness with the emphasis on quality, efficiency and cost-effectiveness. These developments 
were accompanied by the globalisation of the economy, the deepening of European integration, major 
advances and the increased use of information and communications technologies and, in some 
countries, by moves towards decentralisation and regionalisation. 



The motivation for reform in higher education during the past 20 years seems almost entirely rooted in 
an effort by higher education systems to adapt to their new environment shaped by social, economic 
and demographic factors. 

7.1. CATALYSTS FOR REFORM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

7.1.1. INCREASE IN DEMAND 

The increased participation in higher education has been the result of the democratisation of access on 
the one hand and the growing need of the economy for a highly skilled workforce on the other. The 
increased intake of students has had a marked influence on the diversity of students, now recruited from 
a variety of social, cultural and educational backgrounds and entering or re-entering higher education 
at different stages of their lives. In the context of life-long learning, a large proportion of adults can now 
be expected to participate in-higher education at some stage of their life and their motivation-might be 
career advancement, professional reorientation, taking advantage of educational opportunities missed 
earlier in life or just personal interest in a particular field. The new diversity in student intake has forced 
and will continue to force institutions to redesign their course offer and learning pathways to suit the 
varied expectations and life-styles of their student body. The emergence of a vast range of new study 
options and combinations during the period studied, as well as the rising number of courses of a flexible 
and modular design with their related credit transfer schemes, are vivid proof of this development. 

Although the main surge of higher education expansion in most participating countries pre-dates this 
study, during the 1980s and 1990s, all have tried to open higher education to previously 
underrepresented groups such as adults with non-traditional or vocational qualifications. The rise in 
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higher education participation was particuiariy pronounced in Spain, ireiand and Portugai during the iast 
two decades, with Greece, the United Kingdom and iceiand showing a big increase during the 1990s. 
In most countries, these increases are projected to continue into the 21 st century, although in the Belgian 
French Community, Germany and the Netherlands, demand for higher education began to level out 
during the 1990s. 

7.1.2. RESTRICTIONS ON PUBLIC SPENDING 

Since the State was and still is the main provider of educational funding in all participating countries, the 
cuts in public spending discussed also had repercussions for higher education. In an effort to 
compromise neither the quality nor the volume of higher education provision, most- countries 
concentrated on improving its efficiency by achieving a higher return on the financial and human capital 
deployed. It was generally recognised that the best way to increase efficiency was to place institutional 
administration into the hands of those most affected by its decisions, that is, the members of the 
academic and student communities. This meant the State withdrawing as much as possible from 
institutional governance and restricting itself to stating general objectives relating to educational output: 
number of graduates, standards of academic qualifications and employability of students. This 
development was described by Neave and Van Vught (1991) as the move away from the 
‘interventionary’ towards the ‘facilitatory’ state, where the State no longer controls the process but the 
product of higher education. At the same time, the State generally made institutions more accountable 
in the use of public funds by comparing their performance against set targets and by intensifying the 
quality control of educational provision. In some countries, the State has requested or even obliged the 
business community to contribute its expertise to the running of institutions, the matching of course 
offers to labour market needs and to monitoring the quality of institutional output. 

While making the most efficient use of public funds a priority, institutions have also been encouraged to 
seek out alternative sources of income. The increase in autonomy allowed institutions to adapt their 
course offer to student and business needs which, in turn, made it easier for them to approach either 
community for supplementary funding. 

Efficiency is a common reason behind the restructuring of degree courses into distinct cycles and the 
shortening of the time required to obtain a first degree, witnessed in a number of countries during the 
period considered. The new structure of two or three successive cycles with their respective 
qualifications means students can end their studies after the initial degree or continue, possibly at a later 
point in life, with a more research oriented cycle. 

7.1.3. GLOBALISATION OF ECONOMIES 

The rapid increase in international economic and cultural relations during the past 20 years has forced 
countries to strengthen their educational provision in order to maintain or develop their position in a 
highly competitive environment. The enlargement of the European Union and the establishment of the 
European Economic Area set the scene for closer cooperation between the countries covered by this 
study. However the full benefits of a large, competitive market and multi-cultural environment can only 
be enjoyed if the citizens possess the necessary competence to operate in such an environment. 
Despite the progress made during the period under review, the internationalisation of the labour market 
is still lagging behind the globalisation of economies. Various EU action programmes as well as a range 
of multilateral programmes have tried to correct this situation. By promoting the international dimension 
of higher education, the participating countries are hoping to create a more flexible and mobile 
workforce which will strengthen European economic and social cohesion and mutual understanding. 
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7.1.4. TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 

Advances in technology, particulary in infornnation and connnnunications technology (ICT), have 
penetrated all aspects of life over the past decades and have had an impact not only on curricular 
content but also on teaching methods. The use of ICT in distance learning was pioneered by the open 
universities in an effort to recruit students from geographically distant areas or those unable to attend 
lectures due to other commitments. Its use has proved of great advantage to students wishing to study 
at their own individual pace and with varying intensity at different intervals of their life. Due to its success 
in distance learning, IT-aided teaching has now also been accepted by a large number of institutions for 
teaching on-site students. 



7.1.5. DECENTRALISATION 

The term decentralisation in this study is used to describe both the transfer of responsibility for higher 
eduoation administration from the political level (central State or regional entities) to the higher education 
institutions themselves and the devolution of political decision-making from the central State to the 
regional authorities. Administrative decentralisation and its motivations as experienced by the great 
majority of countries during the last two decades have been discussed in the previous sections. The 
process of political decentralisation was, however, limited to two countries. 



In Belgium, the devolution of responsibility for education to the linguistic Communities in 1989 seems to 
have had greater consequences for the Flemish than the French Community because, until then, the 
entire higher education system had been based on the French model. The Flemish Community has since 
adopted a new approach based on increasing cooperation with the Dutch higher education system. 

The Spanish Constitution of 1978 created 17 Autonomous Communities and determined the distribution 
of powers between these Communities and the State. The transfer of powers to the Communities has 
been a gradual process culminating in the adoption of the 1992 Organic Act, which included the 
devolution of responsibility for higher education to the Autonomous Communities. For the university 
sector, with the exception of the National Distance Education University, this transfer of powers has been 
oompleted, while for other higher education institutions the devolution process has not been finalised for 
all Communities. In order to preserve a uniform education system, the State has, however, retained the 
power to regulate the requirements for obtaining, issuing and recognising academic and professional 
qualifications and to determine certain requirements for access to higher education. 

An interesting trend was observed in France between 1983 and 1985 with the passing of a number of 
lois de decentralisation (decentralisation acts) which transferred the responsibility for upper secondary 
education and vocational training to the regions. Although the State retained the responsibility for higher 
education, the regions have since managed to make use of their newly-gained power to influence the 
development of post-secondary education. In addition, since 1989, as part of the new regional planning 
policy. the-State has encouraged the-regions, districts and -communes to contribute Uo the cost of 
establishing new higher education institutions in their area. This offer was met with great enthusiasm by 
local authorities because they saw it as a way of influencing the choice of courses offered by institutions 
established in their area and of promoting closer links with the local economy. 

7.2. AREAS OF REFORM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

This section looks at the main areas in higher education which the participating countries identified as 
in need of reform and the ways in which they reshaped the system to meet the challenges described 
above. Did they model their reforms on other countries' experiences; did they find similar solutions or 
did they move in opposite directions? 
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Due to the fact that all participating countries experienced similar changes to their political and 
economic environments over the past two decades, their responses to the challenges facing higher 
education tended to be of a similar nature even if the timing and mechanisms for implementation 
differed. Generally speaking, there seems to have been a wide-ranging consensus on the objectives of 
higher education policies but considerable variations in the legal and policy instruments employed by 
individual countries to implement the desired change. The signing of the Sorbonne Declaration (1998) 
and the Declaration of Bologna (1999) can be seen as a move towards concerted action among 
European countries with regard to higher education objectives. These relate to the creation of a 
European higher education area to improve the external recognition of qualifications and facilitate 
student mobility and employability. Over and above these objectives, however, such action also has 
regard to policy measures (inter-institutional cooperation, the introduction of an adequate credit scheme, 
the promotion of lifelong learning, spending study time abroad) while still stressing the need to respect 
national differences. 



The following is an attempt to identify convergent and divergent trends observed in the participating 
countries. In some instances, however, a convergent trend has ultimately led to increased divergence, 
e.g., the increase in institutional autonomy has meant that institutions chose differing approaches to take 
advantage of their newly gained freedom. In an effort to show the ambiguous nature of some reforms, 
the underlying convergent trend is discussed in section 2.1 and attention is drawn to the resulting 
divergent trend in section 2.2. 



7.2.1. CONVERGENCE 

In this context, the term ‘convergence’ is used to indicate moves by the participating countries which 
resulted in their education systems coming closer together. Table 7.1 summarises the principal areas of 
convergence. It appears to indicate a real moving together of European higher education systems in 
which almost all countries have participated to a greater or lesser extent. Although there were particular 
factors which gave countries different positions at the beginning of the period studied and which 
influenced their progress in different areas, there seem to be definite similarities in the directions they 
take and signs that progress will continue in future. 

Although Table 7.1 shows a large number of convergent trends in higher education there is no evidence 
that these developments were the result of a concerted approach between participating countries. The 
convergent education policies seem more likely to be a by-product of the economic and social policies 
which, in the context of European integration, underwent a deliberate harmonisation process. This is 
particularly true for measures linked to mass participation in higher education and public spending 
restrictions, like the development of the non-university sector, widening of access, the review of the 
student support structure and the introduction of performance-based funding. Reforms relating to 
course and degree structures and internationalisation, although still motivated by economic factors, are 
increasingly based on deliberate cooperation between the countries concerned. Such reforms include 
the introduction of modular course schemes, the promotion of transferability and comparability of 
qualifications as well as the encouragement of academic mobility. 



Table 7.1 : Main areas of convergence across the higher education systems 
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7.2.1. 1. Structure of higher education 

The restructuring of higher education was one of the most active areas of reform originally linked to the 
expansion of higher education in terms of numbers and diversity of student intake. Most countries tried 
to satisfy the immediate need for places in higher education by building more universities and by 
expanding or creating a vocationally oriented non-university sector, By 1980, the majority of countries 
under consideration had recognised the growing need for higher education courses to provide skilled 
manpower in the technioal and commeroial field. With the researoh-centred universities reluctant or 
unable to offer such courses these countries decided to create a vocational/technological non-university 
higher education sector. During the period of study, seven more countries followed their example and 
introduced a binary divide into their higher education systems to better serve the diverse interests and 
ambitions of their student population as well as the needs of the labour market. 



To further stress the importance of vocational programmes, a number of countries decided to upgrade 
certain courses previously taught at secondary level to form part of the non-university higher education 
sector. In particular, this was true for teacher training for primary level, physical education, art and music, as 
well as some paramedical professions. Many of these institutions were granted similar levels of autonomy 
and put on the same legal footing as universities and/or their qualifications granted the same status. 



The upgrading and lengthening of non-university courses on the one hand and the shortening and sub- 
division of initial degree courses at universities on the other, have led to similar first degree structures in 
both sectors. Various factors were instrumental in this development. First, there was the universities’ wish 
to better cater for students who considered higher education as a preparation for entry to the job-market 
rather than the basis of a career in research. In 1980, university degree courses in many European 
countries still had a notional length of five years full-time study. Valuable resources were being wasted 
when students - already well into their study programmes - realised they had made the wrong choice and 
were forced to abandon their studies without appropriate certification of their study attainments. Another 
factor was the educational establishment’s wish to give official recognition to the growing importance of the 
non-university sector by raising its status, as has been discussed already. Part of this process involved the 
lengthening of courses and the introduction of qualification structures equivalent to those at universities. 
Another major influence according to Neave (1996, p,31) was the adoption of the Council Directive 
89/48/EEC regarding a general system for the recognition of higher education diplomas awarded on 
completion of professional education and training of at least three years’ duration. It confers the right to 
take up or pursue a regulated profession in any Member State to all holders of diplomas confirming 
successful completion of a post-secondary course of at least three years’ duration or its part-time 
equivalent at higher education institutions in any of the Member States. The continuing trend of dividing 
higher education programmes into two or three separate cycles (first or Bachelor’s degree, Master’s and 
doctoral degree) is highlighted by the Sorbonne Declaration and the Declaration of Bologna which both 
support the adoption of a system essentially based on two main cycles. The first cycle should last a 
minimum of three years and provide graduates with qualifications relevant to the European labour market. 



Another important change on the higher education landscape was the introduction of distance learning 
and open universities. These played an invaluable role in expanding access to people with non- 
traditional qualifications and to those unable to attend on-site courses due to lack of time or transport. 
Thanks to their flexible course structure, they enable a very diverse student body to study a vast range 
of subject combinations within varying time scales. Courses are split into units or modules and a certain 
number of credits awarded on completion of each module. The student is free to complete only a single 
module or to continue and accumulate sufficient credits for the award of a degree. The advantages of 
this flexible course structure were soon recognised by other institutions wishing to attract students 
interested in a (multidisciplinary) education obtained at more than one institution by varying curricular 
pathways and within a time frame set by personal priorities. Since university and non-university 
institutions both make use of modular credit-based courses, student transfer between the two sectors 
has been greatly facilitated, encouraging a further rapprochement of the two. 
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All of the above-mentioned structural reforms are consistent with the desire to promote life-long learning 
since, in view of rapid technological advancement, economies will only remain competitive if their 
workforce keeps updating and upgrading its skills. 



7.2.1. 2. Management, finance and control 

The granting of greater autonomy to institutions, particularly in institutional governance, budget 
spending and course planning was intended to encourage an entrepreneurial spirit and thus promote 
efficiency, cost-effectiveness, flexibility and quality in educational provision. At the same time, institutions 
were encouraged to seek additional funding through bids for government contracts and the sale of their 
research and teaching services or, in certain countries, by attracting fee-paying students. Public 
authorities, in their role as political decision-makers and the main providers of funds, continued to 
determine overall priorities and goals through funding programmes and kept a close eye on the results 
via reinforced control mechanisms. In the majority of countries, they did however no longer interfere with 
the institutions' choice of instruments to comply with the stated targets. 

Although the desirability of increasing institutional autonomy appears to have been accepted by all the 
participating countries, the resultant change in the culture of universities has been difficult for some. Previously, 
a loosely-knit guild of individuals had considerable power over teaching and research in their particular 
discipline. Developments aimed at the creation of centralised, institutional management with strategic 
planning capacities. Germany, France, Italy and Austria appear to have made least progress in this area and 
much control remains with public authorities on the one hand, and with individual academics on the other. 



In all European countries, the State, represented by central or regional government, is the most 
important provider and sponsor of higher education. Increasing overall cost of higher education, 
accompanied by restrictions in public spending, have led governments to reconsider their financial 
arrangements with individual institutions. In the past, the size of institutional budgets was largely 
decided by the State and funds were allocated strictly by budget lines (salaries, equipment, 
maintenance, etc.). In line with the trend towards more institutional autonomy, most countries progressed 
to the allocation of block grants during the period under review which gave institutions considerable 
freedom in setting their own spending priorities for the funds allocated by the authorities. Some countries 
linked funding to input, such as the number of entrants or courses offered, others based it on output, 
such as the numbers of graduates or the number of exams passed and qualifications obtained. 



As mentioned before, the trend towards increased institutional autonomy was accompanied by the 
establishment of tighter control procedures in order to make institutions more accountable for the use of 
public funds. By 1997, all countries participating in this study, except the French Community of Belgium, 
had introduced some form of nationally (in Germany at Land level) defined quality assessment system. 
Evaluations are carried out jointly by the institutions and the academic community. Some countries take 
into account the views of students and even fewer seek the opinion of the business community. All 
countries except Liechtenstein, where the size of the higher education sector forbid^such a move, have 
established a central monitoring agency for the coordination, supervision, verification or follow-up of the 
nation-wide evaluation process. 



The increase in institutional autonomy linked to the drive for cost-effectiveness has often strengthened 
the links between higher education institutions and the business community. In an effort to reinforce their 
managerial know-how, institutions invited, or were obliged by the public authorities to recruit, members 
of the business community onto their management teams, or else consulted them. This, together with 
the institutions’ intention to become more responsive to the needs of students and the business 
community, resulted in a growing number of institutional links with the local economy. This trend was 
particularly pronounced during the 1990s and was more strongly evidenced within the university sector. 
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7.2.1. 3. Access and wastage 

The issue of efficiency recurs as a reason for the selection of suitable students at entry and for the 
introduction of measures designed to reduce dropout during study. The better students’ profiles are 
matched with the course offer, the faster students will pass through the educational system, making for 
the efficient use of human resources in terms of student and teaching staff time and the efficient use of 
financial resources in terms of lower overall costs. The same is true for study programmes tailored to the 
needs of the labour market as students will leave the higher education system sooner in favour of 
employment. As a consequence, during the period of study, most countries increased the range of 
selection criteria for identifying students best suited for particular programmes, introduced measures to 
reduce dropout and tried to link the course offer more closely to the social and economic environment, 
particularly the labour market. The trend towards increased selection at entry, present in the majority of 
countries, translated into divergent trends at institutional level since most countries place the 
responsibility for setting selection criteria with the institutions. 



It is however interesting to note that all countries which introduced a binary divide during the period 
under review (Greece, Spain, Italy, Austria, Portugal and Finland) opted for high selectivity in the non- 
university sector. This, with the exception of Austria and Italy, was matched by the same degree of 
selectivity in the university sector. 

Dropout is not necessarily a measure of academic underachievement, but sometimes a deliberate 
decision taken by students for professional or family reasons. To accommodate this, the introduction of 
modular course structures and the subdivision of programmes accompanied by new intermediate 
qualifications must again be considered in relation to increasing completion rates. 

The most pronounced trend with respect to access and wastage was to widen access for students with 
vocational qualifications and mature-age students, in particular those without traditional qualifications 
such as an upper secondary leaving certificate. This trend together with the fact that the majority of 
higher education places during the period considered were created in the vocationally oriented non- 
university sector could be seen as confirmation of the move observed in many countries towards raising 
the status of vocational education at secondary and higher education level. 

7.2.1 .4. Financial aid to students 

Reforms experienced in this area have shown only one convergent trend: the strictest systems have 
become more lenient while the most lenient ones have tightened up their regulations. Systems which 
previously granted students support with few enquiries into family income and academic progress were 
becoming too costly and stricter criteria for the allocation of grants and subsidised loans were adopted. 
In contrast, other countries which had applied very stringent controls by making both low family income 
and academic progress preconditions for the award of financial support realised that the system 
infringed upon the principle of equal opportunities. While the first group of countries aimed to make 
students and their families with the necessary financial means more responsible for the payment of their 
educational expenses, the latter group relieved the pressure on students from poorer backgrounds. 



7.2.1 .5. Curriculum and teaching 

The participating countries, faced with a large student population and a shortage of public funds, sought 
to raise efficiency by increasing institutional autonomy in course planning, as in other areas of higher 
education. It was an attempt by the State to give institutions the freedom to design and deliver the 
curriculum (often within the limits of nationally defined guidelines) in the way they saw fit, but at the same 
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time to retain control over the final product by reserving the privilege of giving official recognition to 
academic qualifications or awarding the right to exercise a profession. 



Making institutions responsible for defining their own course structure and content Induced a process of 
curricular renewal, a redefinition of learning pathways and a review of student assessment procedures 
and degree structures. This has led to the emergence of a great diversity in course offers and teaching 
methods which could be Interpreted as the expression of divergence rather than convergence. 
Nevertheless, there are many common trends to be found in curricular reform across and within 
countries. Due to pressure from the student community as well as public authorities, institutions in all 
countries were forced to adapt their course offer to the needs of the labour market. This was particularly 
true for university courses as the non-university sector already had a tradition of close cooperation with 
the labour market. Closer links with economic life were also a motivation behind the inclusion of work 
experience in a growing number of university programmes. 



Over the past two decades this interaction between institutions and the surrounding economies has led 
to a fruitful cross-fertilisation of Ideas between the academic and business communities, with industry 
being represented on institutional governing boards, institutions offering their research and teaching 
services to industry, increased importance attached to work placements as a course element and better 
employment prospects for graduates. 

As discussed in the section on structural reforms, higher education systems requiring the student’s full- 
time presence at a specific institution for a certain number of years were found to be incompatible with 
the promotion of life-long learning in the majority of participating countries. During the past few decades, 
these structures have slowly started to give way to more flexible course design where programmes are 
divided into modules and study attainments are recognised in the form of credits. These are awarded 
on completion of each module and can be accumulated over an unlimited period until their number 
warrants the award of a degree. A very Important aspect of these credit schemes Is their transferability 
between study programmes. Institutions and/or countries. The accreditation of work experience gained 
either prior to or during the time of study is further proof of the increased flexibility of higher education 
systems in terms of access and recognition of learning pathways provided by economic life. 

7.2.1 .6. Internationalisation 

Any reforms in this area of higher education are by definition convergent in nature. Aspects of higher 
education most affected by internationalisation were course structure and content. Higher education 
institutions in all participating countries have redesigned some of their courses and given them a 
modular structure, included lectures in foreign languages, made a study period abroad compulsory 
and/or introduced credit schemes allowing the transfer of study attainments between institutions at 
home and abroad. This has been done to enable students to benefit from an education with a truly 
international dimension, which will equip them for a successful professional career In a multi-lingual, 
multi-culturaLeconomIc area. A number of countries have extended their financial aid schemes to 
studies abroad or are offering incoming students financial and other support. 



Since 1980, the internationalisation of higher education has changed from a process mainly based on 
collaborative research between individual academics to a systematic network of cooperation 
orchestrated by institutions, governments and the European institutions. At the same time, this process 
has been extended to cover a larger number of Institutions in the university and non-university sectors. 

In 1999, current European-wide cooperation culminated in the signing of the Declaration of Bologna 
when 29 countries agreed to establish a European area of higher education and agreed on convergent 
policies aimed at reaching this goal. 



7.2.2. DIVERGENCE 



Although the main trends in higher education policies as reported by the participating countries seem 
to point in the direction of convergence, some divergent approaches have been noted. Only the future 
will show if individual countries’ actions going against the present tide will in the long run turn out to be 
precursors of new convergent tendencies. 



7.2.2.1. Structure of higher education 

As seen earlier, one of the major common tendencies in higher education was the establishment of two 
separate sectors, a more research-oriented university sector and a more vocationally-oriented non- 
university sector. Only three of the countries reviewed have unitary higher education systems: Sweden, 
United Kingdom and Iceland. Although Iceland maintained its unitary structure throughout the period 
studied, the lack of special infrastructure for non-university institutions has been felt to be a limiting factor 
for further diversification of vocational higher education. A process of merging small non-university 
institutions into larger entities at university level was started in the late 1990s. The intention was to create 
a higher education system consisting entirely of university level institutions, differing only in their research 
responsibilities. Sweden had already abolished the distinction between universities and university colleges 
in 1 977, a decision reflecting the view that all higher education is of egual importance for the economy and 
should prepare students for their working life. The only remaining difference at the time, was that 
universities continued to receive funds for research and postgraduate education which were denied to the 
university colleges. Gradually, this distinction was abolished and university colleges were given funds for 
research and a couple of them now even offer postgraduate courses in specific disciplines. In the United 
Kingdom, the 1992 Further and Higher Education Act allowed non-university institutions, subject to 
satisfying certain criteria, to adopt the title university. This offer was taken up by a large number of 
institutions, mainly polytechnics, which are commonly referred to as the 'new' universities. Although all 
higher education institutions offer a broad range of courses, the ‘new’ universities generally offer a wider 
range of courses leading to the professional qualifications recognised by professional bodies. 

7.2.2.2. Management, finance and control 

The main focus of reform in this area was the increase in the autonomy of institutions. The State, however, 
tended to retain most influence in the areas of development planning and staffing, and in Austria and Iceland 
continued to own buildings and equipment used by higher education institutions. The German Tanc/e/- have 
so far retained their responsibility in relation to budgetary matters, although some of them are giving financial 
autonomy to their institutions under pilot projects. Despite the fact that the 1998 Hochschulrahmengesetz 
(Higher Education Framework Act) allowed for the introduction of block grants and formula-based funding, 
these funding methods have not yet been adopted by all the individual Lander 



The students’ contribution to institutional funding in the form of tuition fees has been the subject of few 
reforms during the period under consideration, with the general trend pointing towards an increase in 
fees. The United Kingdom argued that students should bear part of the cost of an education considered 
beneficial to their personal and professional future and was the only country which introduced tuition 
fees borne by students during the period under review. The decision by two German Landerto introduce 
enrolment fees must be considered an innovative action in the German higher education landscape, but 
cannot be interpreted as a reform when applying the definition used by this study. Ireland on the other 
hand did take a singular action when, in 1995, it began to phase out tuition fees charged to students. 
The argument in favour of this decision was that the make-up of the student population was still biased 
in favour of students from privileged socio-economic backgrounds. 
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The increased financial autonomy of institutions has in all countries been accompanied by stricter 
externally-determined control procedures. The only region which has not yet introduced such a 
centrally-determined quality assessment system is the French Community of Belgium. 

The inclusion of business representatives on the governing boards of institutions is a trend observed in 
all participating countries, with the exception of some Lander in Germany, and Greece and Italy. This 
obviously convergent trend supported by the Increase in institutional autonomy could however, in the 
long run, create divergent administrative approaches among institutions. The likelihood of such 
divergence is even greater considering that, in future, the higher education environment will become 
more competitive and institutions will have to clearly distinguish themselves from their competitors in an 
effort to attract students and sponsors. 

7.2.2.S. Access and wastage 

By 1996/97, all countries had in one way or another limited access to higher education via different 
selection procedures applied at entry. Belgium is still the only country to grant open access to its non- 
university sector, while Austria and Luxembourg do not see the need to check the suitability of 
applicants for particular university programmes as long as they fulfil the basic entry requirements. The 
argument that the selection procedures might differ more In future Is again based on the fact that, in the 
majority of countries, it is the institutions’ responsibility to determine the selection criteria. 



As far as the university sector is concerned, Spain was the only country to tighten selection at entry as it 
had not been able to match the surge in student numbers with higher education places. Denmark and 
Norway, in contrast, have been able to sufficiently increase the places available on the most popular 
courses to warrant a diminution of selectivity at entry. Greece is also planning to reduce selectivity at entry 
from the year 2000 when its higher education expansion programme will have taken full effect. 

7.2.2.4. Financial aid to students 

Some of the countries which have traditionally relied on grants as a means of support for students have 
tried to supplement or replace these by loans, but the United Kingdom was the only country where 
students have taken up this offer in significant numbers. In the United Kingdom, the view that graduates 
as individuals benefited from public investment in higher education more than did society as a whole 
was one factor involved In the decision to introduce a loans system. This view was also reflected In the 
decision to introduce tuition fees, taken in 1998 and the planned abolition of grants In 1999/2000. 



The award of grants Is still linked to the parents’ or spouses’ levels of Income in most countries with only 
4 countries (Denmark, partly In the Netherlands, Finland and Sweden) abolishing this link in the period 
under consideration. Interestingly, not a single country offering grants has moved In the opposite direction 
and started linking them to these incomes. 



7.2.2.S. Curriculum and teaching 

As already discussed, there is no doubt that the main directions of change (closer links with the labour 
market. Introduction of more flexible course structures, increased use of ICT and the inclusion of work 
placements in a growing number of programmes) in this area of higher education have been 
convergent. Because curricular matters have been Increasingly placed In the hands of institutions and 
teaching has traditionally been their responsibility, curricular reforms have largely Increased the diversity 
of programmes and qualifications offered. Future development seems likely to be marked by even 
greater diversity. The recurring themes of efficiency and economic relevance have led to closer links 



between institutions and their economic environment which has led, amongst other things, to course 
offers being tailored to the requirements of the local labour market, further reinforcing differentiation. 

7.3. FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

The plans for future developments communicated by the participating countries suggest the 
reinforcement of already existing trends rather than any major turn-around in higher education reform. The 
tendency is one of deliberate convergence in an effort to create a European higher education space. 

On careful analysis of the documents published at national and European level concerned with the 
future development of European higher education, the following major trends emerge: 

• promotion of the interaction between higher education and the economy 

• promotion of the economic relevance of higher education programmes 

• promotion of quality assurance with the help of relevant quality indicators 

• promotion of the mobility of students and academic staff 

• promotion of life-long learning by making higher education accessible at all stages of life 

• division of higher education programmes into distinct cycles whereby 

- the first cycle (Bachelor’s degree) is a multidisciplinary, general cycle preparing students for 
entry to the labour market 

- the second cycle (Master’s degree) offers specialised knowledge in a research oriented 
environment 

- the third cycle (doctoral studies) is purely research oriented 

• enhancement of the system of credits for the recognition of study attainments 

• increase in the transferability of credits between institutions, higher education sectors and countries 

• enhancement of the readability and comparability of higher education qualifications. 

Most countries give top priority to the deepening of interaction between higher education, economic life 
and society as a whole. Institutions are expected to contribute to the development of the local economy, 
which in turn will be able to offer employment to their graduates. In France and Iceland in particular,' 
regions are keen to attract new institutions into the area in support of social and economic development. 
It follows that. In future, the economic relevance of the course offer can be expected to be subject to 
closer scrutiny. 

Another important issue, particularly in Spain, Italy, Portugal and Finland, is the further development and 
restructuring of the non-university sector to respond to the economies’ need for highly-trained specialists 
in technological and commercial fields. The further rapprochement of the university and non-university 
sectors is a stated aim in Greece and France. 



Austria and France are both planning to follow the example of the majority of countries and increase 
institutional autonomy. This will be linked to a revision of the funding mechanisms in both countries. 
Austria, for its part, is planning to follow the prevailing trend and introduce performance-based funding. 
Iceland is the only other country where the introduction of tuition fees is viewed positively. 

The autonomy of universities in defining curricula is only just starting to emerge in Italy. Further 
developments are expected but will depend on the success of the current reform which is being 
hindered by part of the academic establishment. 
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With the creation of the new Ministry for Higher Education, Research and Culture, Luxembourg plans to 
further expand and reform its higher education sector. The promotion of higher education amongst 
school-leavers and an extended offer of postgraduate studies are high on the agenda. 



The wish to create a learning society is high on the agenda in many countries. The Nordic countries and 
the United Kingdom, in particular, stress the importance of life-long learning in their future development 
plans. Institutions will not only be expected to widen access to mature-age students and to make 
continuing education part of their educational tasks, but they will also have to continue their efforts to 
make their educational structures more flexible by providing for credit transfer and student mobility. In 
Spain, some issues concerning university entrance examinations are currently under review. 

Many countries stress the importance of further strengthening evaluation procedures in educational 
provision and also the institutions themselves. The general tendency seems to be one of intensifying and 
oentralising the assessment process. 

A few countries have identified areas of concern which need to be addressed in the near future. Ireland, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom have recognised the weak participation of students from less 
aoademic backgrounds or disadvantaged areas and are planning to introduce measures to redress the 
balance. The proliferation of courses and qualifications offered, the difficulty of assessing their relevance 
and quality, and the danger that a multiplication of provisions may lead to resource wastage seem to 
emerge as causes for concern in Denmark and Norway. In France, the rigidity of the system of awarding 
diplomes naf/onaux (national diplomas) only under study programmes observing very detailed curricular 
requirements is restricting differentiation in educational provision. This will have to be reviewed in future. 
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The second part of the study comprises individual descriptions of higher education systems for the 
fifteen EU Member States and three EFTA/EEA countries. There are two descriptions for both the UK and 
Belgium, covering the co-existing national systems. 

The national descriptions provide an account of the last two decades of developments in higher 
education in each country, as well as an overview of the current state of play. Compiled by the national 
EURYDICE units in cooperation with national experts, the descriptions are constructed around the same 
topics as the comparative analysis in Part I of the study. 

The descriptions provide the historical backdrop for reforms, considering country-specific economic, 
social and political factors. They go on to summarise the most significant changes in each higher 
education system, examining their motivation, the main policy and legislative instruments employed as 
well as their effects. 

The issues covered include shifts in the approach to institutional governance and funding, changes in 
student access, the altering of the balance between the university and non-university sectors, 
internationalisation strategies and future perspectives for the higher education sector in each country. 
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Finland 
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Liechtenstein 
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INTRODUCTION 

Across all European countries, in the latter half of the 20"' century, the dawning 
realisation that a high level of education had become a prerequisite for the cul- 
tural, social and economic welfare of democratic societies led to a keen interest 
in higher education policy. Supported by the political will for closer European- 
wide cooperation, the higher education policies of different nations have increas- 
ingly been the subject of comparison. 

The aim of this Eurydice study. Two Decades of Reform in Higher Education in 
Europe: 1980 Onwards, is to examine reforms in the higher education sector in 
the fifteen EU Member States and the three EFTA/EEA countries between 1 980 
and 1 998, and to identify the main trends together with the areas of convergence 
and divergence across the different countries. 



MOTIVATION FOR THE STUDY 

In all European countries, rapid technological advances have led to the transition 
from production-based to knowledge-based societies. In a period when interna- 
tional economic and cultural relations are steadily gaining in importance, a cru- 
cial resource for any country in order to maintain its position in a fiercely com- 
petitive global market is a highly educated workforce. Equally, education has long 
since been recognised as central to the social stability characterising prosperous 
and peaceful nations. Consequently, governments as well as higher education 
institutions feel the need to examine the experiences of their peers abroad before 
embarking on significant changes to their own systems. With the deepening of 
European-wide integration, an understanding of these experiences determines the 
success of European countries in equipping their citizens for operation in the 
resulting multi-cultural environment. An enriched insight into such experiences also 
supports the coordination of European efforts aimed at promoting a system of 
higher education with a European dimension. 
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A study of this type, which draws together developments in higher education sys- 
tems towards the end of the second millennium, examining the specific 
approaches and mechanisms employed by different countries to reform their sys- 
tems, is intended to fill a hitherto unmet need for on overview of different notional 
experiences in a European context. It is envisaged that such a study should serve 
os 0 useful reference for decision-makers in their search for workable solutions to 
higher education development issues os well os on informational aid to all those 
with on interest in the higher education milieu. 

In recent years, interest in the issue of convergence across European higher edu- 
cation systems has grown, centring around whether this is a real or perceived phe- 
nomenon and, if real, which factors hove influenced it. The need to lend direction 
to this debate by providing a factually based analysis of developments, and one 
which encompasses all of the EU and EFTA/EEA countries, is another motivation 
behind the study. 



A FEW METHODOLOGICAL MARKERS 

The comparative analysis (Part I) of the study summarised in this brochure has been 
written by the Eurydice European Unit in close cooperation with the National Units 
of the Eurydice Network and their national experts in the field of higher education. 
It was prepared on the basis of both extensive consultation with these national part- 
ners and the national descriptions (Part II) which they contributed. 

For the purposes of this study, higher education was defined as all post-secondary 
education for which at least an upper secondary school-leaving certificate or 
equivalent is required and which leads to a higher-level qualification. It comprises 
courses classified at new ISCED 97' levels 5 and 6. 

The study undertakes an in-depth exploration of the trends in higher education 
reform across 18 European countries over the last 20 years by drawing together 
the legislative and policy instruments deployed in this field and discussing their 
aims and outcomes. Underlying the study is the recognition that different factors 
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in participating country affected their points of departure and progress in higher 
education reform throughout the period. However, crucial too is the recognition 
that all shared the same catalysts for reform emanating from internal os well os 
wider pressures, such as an increase in demand for higher education, restrictions 
in public spending, the globalisation of economies and technological advances. 

In the study, policy documents are defined as policy-formulating instruments, while 
legislation is considered as a policy-enforcing instrument. While initially setting 
out the historical, socio-economic, political and demographic background to the 
evolution of higher education systems during the period, the study proceeds to a 
closer analysis structured around 5 dimensions of the topic: legislation for change; 
management, finance and control; access and wastage; curriculum and teaching; 
and internationalisation. 

From this, a synopsis of the general lines of development of higher education sys- 
tems is derived. This is presented in terms of areas of convergence and diver- 
gence across the different countries. 



THE ADVENT OF ENTREPRENEURIAL CULTURE 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The granting of greater autonomy to institutions, particularly in institutional gov- 
ernance, budget spending and course-planning was intended to promote an 
entrepreneurial spirit and thus promote efficiency, cost-effectiveness and flexibil- 
ity in the light of scarce public resources. 



Increase in institutional autonomy 

The notion of subsidiarity marking current European political thinking has also 
had its effect in the sphere of higher education governance. During the two 
decades examined, governments moved away from prescriptive legislative mea- 
sures towards the adoption of broader legal frameworks for institutional man- 
agement issues, thereby moving the locus of decision-making nearer, to those 
directly affected by it. 
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In practical terms, this increase in autonomy manifested itself in a number of 
areas. The competencies of senior institutional governing bodies expanded 
beyond mere internal management into the areas of budget management, staff 
appointments, external contract management, responsibility for course planning 
and institutional development strategies. 

While related to new political views on decentralisation, the motivation for the 
shift towards greater institutional empowerment is also partly rooted in economic 
causes. By empowering higher education institutions, the intention was to create 
flexibility. Such flexibility would enable the sector to react to the financial condi- 
tions arising os o result of restrictions in public spending. It would also facilitate 
competitiveness and responsiveness to the changing demands of economic life 
and the workplace by focusing education and research on required new skills and 
technologies. 



The onset of new funding approaches 

While certain changes in funding reflect the granting of greater freedom to higher 
education institutions, others ore on expression of the two-pronged government 
strategy of ensuring equitable distribution of finance while encouraging efficiency 
and competition. The trend towards funding methods which enabled institutions to 
determine their own spending priorities, was often coupled with the introduction 
of formula-based funding approaches relating to input (number of students or 
courses offered) and, more recently, to output (number of exams passed or 
degrees awarded). Moreover, almost across the board, institutions were encour- 
aged to seek alternative sources of funding on the open market. 
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Table 1 : Reforms in the financing of higher education and the year the most recent 

relevant legislation came into force 



Country 


Awarding 
of block grants 


Formula-based funding 


Contrachbosed 

funding 


Tuition / 
registration fees 






Primarily 


Primarily 










inpuhbased 


outpuhbased 










European 


Union 






B fr Universities 


pre-1 980 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


1*1 


pre-1 980 


Hautes ecoles 


1996 


1996 


(■) 


1995 


pre-1 980 


B nt 


pre-1 980 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


1995 


pre-1 980 


DK 


1993 


pre-1 980 


1980 


1985 


(■) 


D 


(■) 


(■) 


(■) 


(■) 


(■) 


EL 


1982 


1982 


1997 


1982 


(■) 


E 


1983 


1983 


(■) 


1983 


1983 


F 


1984 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


1984 


pre-1 980 


IRL 


pre-1 980 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


pre-1 980 


1995 


1 


1993 


1993 


(■) 


1993 


1994 


L 


1997 


(■) 


1997 


1997 


(■) 


NL 


1985 


pre-1 980 


1993 


1983 


1993 


A 


1993 


(■) 


(■) 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


P 


1988 


1994 


(■) 


1988 


1997 


FIN 


1988 


1986 


1994 


pre-1 980 


(■) 


S 


pre-1 980 


pre-1 980 


1993 


(■) 


(■) 


UK 


pre-1 980 


pre-1 980 


1992 


pre-1 980 


1998 


EFTA/EEA 




IS 


1990 


1990 


(■) 


1997 


pre-1 980 


U 


1992 


1992 


(■) 


1992 


pre-1 980 


NO 


1991 


1991 


(■) 


1988 


(■) 



(-) Not applicable Source: Eurydice. 



Belgium (B fr): 



Germany: 



Greece: 

Austria: 

Sweden: 

Norway: 



Contract-based funding: only a small amount of contracts relate to teaching services. 
Formula-based funding: although applicable to the Haufes ecoles before 1980, this 
way of financing was extended in 1996. 

Awarding of block grants and formula-based funding: the Higher Education 
Framework Act was amended in 1 998 to allow for the introduction of block grants 
and formula-based funding. 

Tuition/registration fees: in 14 of the 16 tdncfer no fees are charged. In 1996, only 
2 Londer (Baden-Wurttemberg, Berlin) introduced registration fees. 

In 1 997 Baden-Wurttemberg introduced tuition fees for students extending the 
standard period of study by 2 years. 

Formula-based funding: output-based financing has not yet been implemented. 
Contract-based funding: passed in 1975 the law was extended in 1987. 

Awarding of block grants: since 1993/94 one single block grant has been 
awarded for undergraduate studies. 

Output-based funding: this type of funding constitutes a negligible part of total 
funding. 

Contract-based funding: although the use of this type of funding dates back to 
before 1980, regulations governing this type of funding were introduced only in 
1988. . , 
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By the end of 1997, all countries, to a greater or lesser extent, hod moved 
towards the allocation of funding in the form of lump-sum or block grants, repre- 
senting substantially greater freedom for the institutions in the distribution of 
finance between different budget lines. 

The often simultaneous introduction of formula-based funding replaced a reliance 
on post funding levels and heralded greater fairness in the distribution of finance 
between institutions. At the some time, these funding models facilitated govern- 
ment steering of course offers, with financial incentives for particular courses, such 
os those oriented towards skills in short supply. Most countries hove adopted a 
completely input-based system, but Denmark, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom ore also linking funding 
to specific outputs. Denmark and Sweden have gone one step further, linking it to 
actual student performance during the current year rather than a projection of this 
based on previous years' results. 

Institutional enterprise and competition were further promoted by imposing the 
need to seek an increasing proportion of higher education finance through con- 
tract-based funding, whereby institutions, in addition to providing research, also 
offered their teaching expertise for a fee according to market/client needs. This 
phenomenon was evident in all countries excluding Germany. If contracts with 
central or regional government did not always involve competitive bidding, os did 
those with external, non-public organisations, a stimulus to efficiency and endeav- 
our was often the close monitoring of their output. 

Some countries further explored the tuition fees option for obtaining additional 
funding, and this manifested itself mainly in the form of substantial fee increases. 
As part of their increased autonomy, institutions were granted the right to decide 
on how this income should be used. Students were asked to pay for a higher pro- 
portion of educational costs in Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal and the United 
Kingdom. However, governments in these countries took great care that the levy- 
ing of fees would not infringe on the right to equal access to higher education by 
providing adequate support for low-income families. It was a similar concern for 
equal access which was the spur to Ireland's abolition of student-paid tuition fees 
in the mid-1 990s. 
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Quest for efficiency 

Economic circumstances, such os the recession periods of the 1980s experienced 
by most of the countries considered and, for some, the need for financial strin- 
gency measures to meet the Maastricht criteria for European Monetary Union, 
took their toll on higher education financing. Integral to the shift towards new 
funding approaches os a way of dealing with this was the quest for cost-effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. 

The aim of granting institutions greater autonomy and at the some time holding 
them accountable for the use of public funds was to increase efficiency in higher 
education. 

In linking funding to output, institutions ore rewarded for producing certain num- 
bers of (employable) graduates within a given time-frame. In order to ovoid wost- 
ing precious resources, institutions were encouraged to liaise with each other and 
the labour market in relation to course offers and study places. Some measures 
brought about changes in course structure, involving the shortening of courses or 
the introduction of intermediate qualifications. Under the increasingly popular 
modular systems, credit could be conferred in stages, facilitating course-switching 
without forfeiting recognition of attainment so for. 

Another manifestation of the quest for efficiency is that certain government mea- 
sures were aimed at improving study completion rotes and times. Institutions were 
encouraged to improve information, ongoing support and guidance to reduce 
dropout. 

For students, the relationship between financial support and progress come into 
being or intensified in a number of countries in the 1990s. In some countries, the 
availability of aid or the conditions attached to it ore now subject to a time-limit, 
set during the lost two decades. Others now link aid in the next year to perfor- 
mance in previous years. In some countries, students started to be financially 
rewarded for outstanding performance in combination with timely graduation. 
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An improved interface with economic life 

The cultural shift in higher education also brought about increased interaction 
between institutions and their economic environment. 

On the one hand, in most countries, this resulted from the inclusion of members of 
the business community on the institutions' management teams, sometimes an 
obligation imposed on them by the Government in tandem with the granting of 
greater independence from public authorities. 

On the other, this resulted from higher education institutions' increasing exposure 
to market pressures. With institutions evermore dependent on the financial support 
of sponsors, students and consultancy contracts with the private and public sec- 
tors, institutions aimed to add employment value to their range of qualifications 
and gradually adapted courses according to external feedback and their 
increased awareness of the requirements of economic life. This close cooperation 
proved particularly beneficial to the development of certain regions, as in France, 
Finland, Sweden, United Kingdom, Iceland and Norway. 

Interaction between higher education and economic life was further enhanced by 
including work placements in a rising number of study programmes. While voca- 
tionally oriented courses had all along offered their students the chance to gain 
practical experience, universities now started to realise the advantage of such 
training to their graduates in the search for employment. 

Bearing in mind the importance of life-long learning and the expansion of credit- 
based study programmes, which enable students of oil ages to combine or alter- 
nate between study and employment, the interface between higher education and 
economic life is likely to be strengthened in the future. 
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QUALITY: A DEEPENING CONCERN 

Devolution of power over the spending of their budgets to higher education insti- 
tutions was accompanied by the introduction of a considerably more formalised 
process of quality evaluation. 

In placing the responsibility for decision-making in a wider range of areas into the 
hands of higher education institutions, an emergent issue was how to balance 
greater institutional power with the need for accountability in their use of public 
funds and the maintenance of quality. 

As government relaxed its reins on institutions in relation to budget spending 
choices, the focus of its actions became the maintenance of control, albeit at a 
distance, over the quality of their educational provision. In a number of countries, 
governments and institutions decided to solicit the support of the business and stu- 
dent community. 

Since 1984, all countries studied^ have introduced a systematic nationally- 
defined process of quality evaluation into higher education. In the 1990s, the 
emphasis was on taking the evaluation of teaching and learning out of the hands 
of the institutions alone. While self-evaluation is still an important feature of qual- 
ity evaluation, it has evolved to incorporate peer review and comparative assess- 
ment on a national or cross-institutional basis. 

All countries^ installed a central monitoring agency to oversee, coordinate and 
follow up these activities. In the majority of countries, the resulting evaluation 
reports were made public while in a minority they were destined only for the 
Ministry or the institutional governing body. While these monitoring agencies 
were, in the majority of cases, non-ministerial, they generally had ministerial links 
enabling government steering through the setting of higher education standards. 
Only in the United Kingdom did the outcome of the evaluation have o bearing on 
the allocation of funding. 



In the French Community of Belgium, such a system is at the planning stage. 
In Liechtenstein, the size of higher education forbids such a move. 
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Table 2: Aspects of nationally defined systems for the evaluation of higher 



Country 


Year current process introduced 


Evaluating body 


Evaluation reports 
made available to 


Central monitoring agency 


Institution concerned 


Academic community 


Business community 


Students 


European Union 


Bfr 


(-) 














B nl 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


V/aams /nterun/vers»>a/re Road (VLiRj 


DK 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Evalueringscenteret 


D 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Several agencies at Land level 


EL 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Ministry of National Education and 
Religious Affairs 


Simvoulia Ekpedeftikis Aksiologissis ke 
programmatismou (CEPE) 


E 


1995 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Consejo de Universidades 


F 


1984 i 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Comite National d' Evaluation (CNEj 


IRL 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Higher Education Authority 


1 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Ministry of Universities and Scientific 
and Technological Research 


Osservatorio per la vahtazione 


L 


1997 












Consei! national de /'ense/gnemenf 
superieur 


NL 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Public 


Vereniging van Universiteiten (VSNUI 
HBO’raad, Vereniging von hogescho/en 


A 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Rector of institution concerned. In case 
of cross-university evaluations, reports 
are made public. 


Fachhochschulrat (for the 
Fachhochschulen] and 
Universitatskuratorium (for universities) 


P 


1994 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Conselho Nacional de Avalia^ao 


FIN 


1991 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Korkeakoulujen arviointineuvosto 


s . 


1993 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


Hdgskoleverket 


UK 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Public 


UK (E/W): as of 1997 Quality Assurance 
Agency for Higher Education (QAA) 

UK (Nl): till 1999 Department of 
Education Northern Ireland (DENI), there- 
after Department of Higher and Further 
Education, Training and Employment 
(DHFETE) 

UK (SC): Scottish Higher Education 
Funding Council (SHEFC) 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Public 


Ministry of Education, Science and 
Culture 


LI 


1997 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Institution concerned 


(-) 


NO 


1992 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Public 


Norsk instituft for studier av forskning 
og utdanning (NIFUj 



{-) Not applicable 



Source: Eurydice. 



Belgium (B fr): 

Germany: 

Greece: 



The Decree of 5 August 1 995 provides for the introduction of self-evaluation at the 
Haufes ecoles. 

The individual [onder take different approaches. 

The systems for self-evaluation and the evaluation by students are not yet fully 
implemented. 
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Spain: 

Italy: 

Luxembourg: 

The Netherlands: 
Norway: 



Following the pilot programme 'Evaluation of the Quality of the University System' 
during the period from 1992 to 1994. 

Self-evaluation is mainly concerned with financial control. 

A comprehensive evaluation system of public higher education is currently being 
developed. 

There is only programme evaluation, but no institutional evaluation. 

In 1992, a 5-year pilot project was initiated by the Ministry of Education, Research 
and Church Affairs with nation-wide evaluations of five selected study disciplines 
(business administration, sociology, engineering, mathematics and music). 



ACCOMMODATING A DIVERSE STUDENT BODY 

The increased intake of students has had a marked influence on the diversity of 
students, entering or re-entering higher education at different stages of their lives, 
and has forced and will continue to force institutions to reconsider their admission 
policies and learning pathways to suit the varied expectations and life-styles of 
the student body. 



Widening access 

The policy of promoting participation in higher education by all citizens with the 
necessary capabilities is based on the knowledge that personal fulfilment in edu- 
cational terms leads to social cohesion and cultural advancement and that a 
highly skilled workforce is a prerequisite for sustaining competitiveness in a global 
market. 




In all countries studied, the standard basic requirement for entry to higher educa- 
tion was traditionally the successful completion of general upper secondary edu- 
cation. During the past 20 years, access was progressively widened for holders 
of vocational secondary qualifications, and to mature-age students without tradi- 
tional qualifications. 

Policies to facilitate the participation of this second group in particular influenced 
the range of available routes into higher education, with the accreditation of prior 
experience, first and foremost, and the passing of special entry exams and access 
courses being added to the array of entrance criteria in some countries. 
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Quotas of places or target numbers were also set for this group or for adults in gen- 
eral, as in Denmark, Spain, Ireland, Portugal, Finland and Sweden", while Greece 
prioritised such students in admissions to certain courses in the event of high demand. 



Inroads into life-long learning 

The need to continually update and adapt the skills of the workforce in order to 
keep abreast of technological change has long been recognised as a prerequisite 
for maintaining a competitive edge in a global economy. For individual citizens, 
it is a determining factor in their level of participation in cultural, social and eco- 
nomic activities. The significance of life-long learning for European societies is 
enshrined in the Treaty of Amsterdam in the preamble to the Treaty Establishing 
the European Community. The signatories are: 

'...determined to promote the development of the highest possible level of knowledge for 
their peoples through wide access to education and through its continuous updating. ' 

A further measure of the importance of life-long learning European-wide is the 
inclusion of adult education and other educational pathways (Grundtvig pro- 
gramme) within Socrates II. 

The traditional view of higher education as purely a follow-on from secondary 
education and preparation for first-time employment is increasingly challenged. Its 
role in the future will relate evermore to the continuing training of those possess- 
ing professional experience regardless of whether they are returners or first-time 
entrants to higher education. 

Higher education provision for adults within or outside the employment network, 
however, calls for new educational structures flexible enough to enable students 
to compile programmes according to their needs and availability. Most higher 
education provision is still geared towards the young full-time student without any 
professional experience. Flexible programmes organised on a part-time, modular 
or distance-learning basis have encouraged the participation of those with the 
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daily commitments of family or work. In order for higher education to make the 
necessary contribution to continuing education os o means of learning new (or 
updating old) skills, these inroads will have to be further explored. 



Admissions policies: a fool for managing 

student demand 

The democratisation of access left governments and institutions with the task of 
matching rising demand from an increasingly diverse student body with limited 
institutional capacity. A general response to this was an expansion in the number 
of higher education places offered during the period, with more places being cre- 
ated mainly on vocationally-oriented courses at non-university institutions. In tan- 
dem with this expansion in institutional capacity, stringent selection criteria were 
imposed for admission to higher education in some contexts. 

Several factors combined to influence changes in the selection of students at entry: 
institutional ability to expand in pace with the upsurge in student numbers, the 
institutions' obligation to become increasingly cost-effective with an eye to com- 
pletion rates and times, the need to control the supply of certain professionals, 
and the concentrated demand for places on certain high-status specialist courses. 

Entrance to courses such as architecture, dentistry, medicine, veterinary medicine 
and engineering was subject to increasingly stringent criteria in the majority of coun- 
tries. In some cases, where a constitutional right to higher education exists for the 
holders of appropriate school-leaving qualifications, the limitation of places on these 
courses proved controversial and led to the testing of the legality of this in court. 

Only four countries recorded major changes in selectivity for university courses. With 
demand outgrowing supply, Italy and Liechtenstein ended open access, leaving Austria 
and Luxembourg as the only two ^countries maintaining this policy Denmark and 
Norway were able to relax their admission procedures due to the creation of new study 
places and new policies to redistribute applicants to institutions with spare capacity^. 



Greece is expected fo relax its admission policies by the year 2000 due fo the increased 
provision of study places. 
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Spain, on the other hand, was forced to tighten selection as it had not yet managed 
to sufficiently increase capacity in response to demand. 

The non-university vocational sector presents a different picture with only Belgium 
granting open access. All countries which during the period under consideration 
established a vocationally-oriented higher education sector opted for high selec- 
tivity. Since these courses ore tailored more closely to the needs of the labour mar- 
ket, effective selection at entry guarantees the suitability of candidates not only for 
their chosen studies but also for the relevant professional career. 



Table 3. Selectivity at entry to higher education in 1980/81 and 1996/97 

Non-university vocational sector 



1980/81 


0 


o 


o 


© 


(-) 


(-) 


o 


o 


(-) 


o 


© 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


© 




© 


o 


© 


1996/97 


o 


o 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


(-) 


© 




© 


© 


© 




1980/81 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


o 


© 


© 


o 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 






1 996/97 


o 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


o 


© 


o 


© 


© 


© 





© 


o 


© 


© 


© 


© 



Select ive for no courses 



Select! ve for some courses 



Selective for most courses 



(-) Not applicable 



Source: Eurydice. 



The table does not include specialised courses in art, music and sport as access to these courses is subject 
to aptitude tests in all participating countries, except France which grants open access to sports programmes. 



STRUaURAL RENEWAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The introduction and progressive strengthening of a vocational higher education 
sector and the surge in open and distance education have added a new dimen- 
sion to the academic landscape previously dominated by on-site university teach- 
ing and research. 



The restructuring of higher education was one of the most active areas of reform, 
originally linked to the expansion of higher education. In addition, rapid techno- 
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logical change created a particular need for more higher education courses in the 
technical and commercial field which the traditional universities were initially reluc- 
tant or unable to cater for. This, in the majority of countries, has led to the estab- 
lishment of vocational/technological institutions, introducing a binary divide 
between a more research-oriented university sector and a more vocationally-oriented 
non-university sector. Within the higher education systems in 1998, such a divide 
was present in all countries except Sweden, the United Kingdom and Iceland. 

Vocational/technological higher education often hod its origin in post-secondary 
education which hod been upgraded by extending its length and intensifying the 
course content and by setting a relevant qualification structure in place. In many 
cases, vocational institutions were merged in order to create multi-disciplinary 
entities comparable in size to universities. The constant demand for this type of 
education from students and the business community alike, was at the heart of 
endeavours to raise the status of non-university education and put it on an equal 
legal footing with universities. 

At the same time universities, which had so far paid less attention to the employ- 
ability of their graduates, came under pressure to rethink their course offer in rela- 
tion to content and length of study. The general trend favours the division of uni- 
versity programmes into independent cycles, each providing the student with the 
possibility of obtaining a degree. At the end of each cycle students ore free to 
choose to continue with more research-centred studies or to enter the job market. 

These moves ore proof of o gradual, if albeit slow, process of convergence 
observed for first degree courses and their qualifications between the university 
and non-university higher education sectors, a rapprochement that has opened up 
new inter-institutional pathways for many students. 

The introduction or reinforcement of open and distance learning was another sig- 
nificant factor influencing the structure of higher education, proving particularly 
advantageous To mdture-oge students. Programmes were divided into separate 
modules and their successful completion recognised by credits which could be 
accumulated over time to obtain a degree. The advantages of a modular structure 
not only to distance learning but also to on-site teaching were soon recognised by 
on educational community intent on promoting academic mobility. The transfer- 
ability of study attainments in the form of credits opened up many pathways 
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between institutions in different sectors and countries and mode on essential con- 
tribution to the internationalisation of higher education. 



EUROPEAN AREA OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The political will to promote a Europe of Knowledge with its specific European sys- 
tem of higher education formed the basis for the Sorbonne Declaration and the 
Declaration of Bologna. 



Since the adoption of the first Community action programme on education in 
1976, the European Community, at the instigation of the European Commission, 
has again and again shown its interest in promoting exchange of information and 
cooperation within Europe. Nowadays, the Socrates programme, with its higher 
education arm Erasmus, forms an integral part of the educational landscape in all 
EU and EFTA/EEA countries as well as a growing number of the Central and 
Eastern European Countries (CEECs). Its positive impact on countries' mutual 
understanding with respect to educational issues, the promotion of European-wide 
cooperation and mobility, and the improvement of transparency and recognition 
of study attainments throughout the Community is invaluable. 

In May 1998, four individual Member States (Germany, France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom) took an unprecedented initiative and issued a declaration on the 
harmonisation of the architecture of the European higher education system. The 
four signatories commit themselves to encouraging a common frame of reference 
aimed at improving external recognition of degrees and facilitating student mobil- 
ity and employability. 



Other European countries were quick to react to this declaration and only a year 
later, in June 1999, the Ministers of Education of 29 countries (15 EU, 
3 EFTA/EEA, 10 associated CEECs and Cyprus) met in Bologna to sign a Joint 
Declaration on the European Higher Education Area. They commit themselves to 
coordinating their educational policies during at least the first decade of the new 
millennium to achieve the following objectives '...of primary relevance in order to 
establish the European area of higher education and to promote the European sys- 
tem of higher education world-wide': 
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I - adoption of a system of easily readable and comparable degrees 

I - adoption of o system essentially based on two main cycles 

I - establishment of a system of credits 

I - promotion of mobility of students, teachers, researchers and administrative staff 

I - promotion of European cooperation in quality assurance 

I ■ promotion or the necessary European dimensions in higher education, particu- 

I larly with regards to curricular development, inteNnstitutional cooperation, 

I mobility schemes and integrated programmes of study, training and research. 

If; 

I The development of this European Higher Education Area should thus consolidate 

i; European Community efforts oriented towards creating o favourable climate for 

enhanced cooperation in this field. 

i 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE EUROPE OF TOMORROW 

f With the expectation that the globalisation of the economy and technological 

renewal will exercise ongoing influence on European societies, the role of higher 
;; education in educating individuals with varied interests and ambitions to become 

j responsible citizens in a democratic context and in creating an adaptable work- 

I force can only continue to grow. The plans for future reforms communicated by 

the participating countries suggest the reinforcement of existing trends, including: 

I - widening access to students of all age groups 

J - promoting quality 

I ■ strengthening interaction with the business community 

I - promoting the economic relevance of course offers 

I - dividing programmes into distinct, independent cycles, each culminating with a 

j specific degree 

I - modularisation of programmes and the intensified use of credit schemes 

j - enhanced transferability between institutions and programmes within and across 

1 ' natiohahbouridaries ^ ’ 

I - enhancing the readability and comparability of qualifications 
- promoting life-long learning. 



Higher education institutions will be asked to contribute to the local. economy 
which in turn will be able to offer employment to their graduates. Public involve- 
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merit in higher education management will be further reduced, while increasing 
its foothold in quality assurance and control. The diversity of educational provi- 
sion will be scrutinised in relation to its economic relevance by students and busi- 
ness alike and, lost but not least, institutions will be encouraged to respond to the 
needs of mature-age students who wish to acquire specific new skills or reinforce 
old ones relevant to their professional and personal lives. The major challenge for 
higher education in the future will be striking the right balance between the 
advancement of research and development, in which it must continue to play a 
central role, and continual adjustment to labour market requirements. 
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EURYDICE, the information network 
on education in Europe 



The EURYDICE Network produces reliable, readily comparable information 
on notional education systems and policies. EURYDICE also acts os on 
observatory, highlighting both the diversity of systems and their common 
features. 

Working on behalf of policy-makers and the world of education, EURYDICE 
prepares and publishes: 

• regularly updated descriptive analyses of the organization of education 
systems; 

• comparative studies on specific topics of European interest; 

• indicators on the various levels of education from nursery to higher edu- 
cation. 

EURYDICE also has its own database, EURYBASE, which constitutes a further 
highly detailed reference source on education systems in Europe. 

By circulating the results of its work, EURYDICE promotes better mutual 
understanding of these systems and the common issues that run through 
them. 

Established in 1980, EURYDICE has been on integral port of Socrates, the 
Community action programme in education, since 1995. The Network com- 
prises Notional Units and a European Unit. Notional Units set up by the cor- 
responding education ministries now exist in 29 countries, namely the 15 
EU hAefnbef States, the three EFTA/EEA countries, ten central and eastern 
European countries and Cyprus. These Units provide and check the basic 
information needed to sustain network activity. The Brussels-based European 
Unit set up by the European Commission is responsible for management of 
the network, co-ordination of its activities, preparation of the comparative 
analyses, and database creation and administration. 



EURYDICE on the Internet - http://www.eurydice.org 
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